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BOSTON 





locate the counties is wrong. 
age, can only result in harm. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


starts from the home. 


To Successfully Teach Primary Geography 


you must start from home, from the environment of the child. 
upon what has already become a part of life. 
facts cannot be assimilated. 


PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING OF FACTS IS WRONG! 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a map of the state in which he 
lives, locate the principal rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
Parrot-like memorizing of such facts, at that 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste 


There is a reason why FAIRBANKS’ “HOME GEOGRAPHY” 
is so widely adopted for use as an introductory book in the 
lower grades and why it is so universally used by teachers. 
Home Geography by Harold Fairbanks 
PRICE, SEVENTY-TWO CENTS, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


POSTPAID 


CHICAGG 


Definitions and disconnected 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book pub- 
lished for the study of Geography in the Lower Grades. 


You must build 











HERE ARE SOME NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


SEND FOR THEM 


NOW. 


BEGIN 1921 RIGHT 


BOOKS FOR READING, LANGUAGE, NUMBER 
WORK, BUSY WORK, AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


READING 


Blackboard Reading by Maude 


Moore. 
160 pages. Cloth, 60cents. 
Deals definitely and explicitly with 
the very first steps in teaching children 
to read, giving sentences to be used, 
and exact directions as to how to 
proceed with each lesson. 


Story Plays for Little 
Emma M. Maguire. 
128 pages. Cloth, 60 cents 
A fund of stories written in dramatic 
form ready for action. Choice can 
be made Ly teacher to suit grade and 
ability of pupils. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks. 
Dialogues for Every Month for 
Primary Children by Ella M. 
Powers. 


Ones _ by 


Price, 60 Cents 
In this book of little dialogues the child’s 
love for impersonation has been fittingly 


recognized. Little people are imitators. 
Dramatization is one of their great 
delights. 





The illustrations add to the attractive 
ness and are suggestive to the teacher. 
This book should be upon the desk of 
every teacher of the primary grades. 


BUSY WORK 


A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work by Etta Merrick Graves. 
3 Vols. -Each, 75 cents. 

Vol. I Ist Term, Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Vol. II 2nd Term, Jan., Feb., March. 

Vol. III 3rd Term, April, May, June. 

Fully illustrated, with photographs 

of the finished work, charts, patterns 
--and poster work. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The First Flag and Other Patri- 
otic Plays and Exercises. 
Price, 75 cents 
Two hundred pages of Patriotic Flag 
Exercises, Plays, Drills, Marches and 
Dramatizations, written and arranged 
for children from eight to fifteen years. 
In these days when love and reverence for 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price—address nearest office. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 





our country and the flag of our country 
is being instilled into our childrer 
teachers will greet this volume wit! 
delight 


The Book ot Folk Songs Selected 
by Margaret A. Whiting. 
9x12. Boards. 60 cents. 
This collection of Folk Songs has been 
drawn from many sources. No attempt 
to classify as to grade. Excellent for 
cultivation of musical taste in both 
children and teachers. 


LANGUAGE WORK 
Language Games by Myra King. 


Postpaid, 60 cents 
Lively games for fixing 
correct speech. 


habits of 


Daily Lesson Plans 
by Caroline Griffin. 
160 pages. 75 cents 
Lesson Plans, -with material needed, 
arranged for daily use for each week 
of the first four years. Especially 
fine for rural teachers. 


in English 


CHICAGO 












































Plan now to use the Perry Pictures in February, a month of famous birthdays. 


The Perr Pictures 


Plan to Use Them in Picture Study Throughout the Year 
Also as Aids in Teaching Language, Literature, History aud Geography 


First of All Send 15 Cents for Our 64 Page Catalogue of 1600 miniature 
illustrations, a 10 cent picture, 9 x 12, a New York Edition picture, 7 x 9, a colored 
Bird picture, and 54 pictures each about 2 x 214, printed in the Catalogue. 

[Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents, in coin.] His Home. Mt. Vernon Washington 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors February Birthdays Reproductions.of the 
World’s Great Paintings 





Size 7x9 Washington, Feb. 22 4 tee ot 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Lincoln, Feb. 12 One Cent Size. 3x3 2. For 50 or anereny 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25or more. 
ORDER NOW for Spring Bird Study. Longfellow, Feb. 27 Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5or more. 


° 2 : . 
648 subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits, Lowell, Feb. = Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects 
Flowers, Minerals, Mountains, etc. Dickens, Feb. 7 we have selected, each 5% x 8. 


The Perry Pictures Offer Real Assistance to Teachers 
They should be included in all plans for the education of children 








The Perry Pictures are reprints of the masterpieces of the World’s greatest artists, and to acquaint the young with these 
beautiful art pictures is not only appropriate, but essential to all educational work. They are of real assistance in stamping unforgettable 
impressions of historical events, geography and literature upon youthful minds through their 
association with these beautiful reproductions of subjects so 
intimately bound up with the great events of history, literature 
and art. 





ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Price, $1.75 for 
one; $1,50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. Pestpaid. 
Size, including margin, 22 x 28 inches. 





Decorate Your Schoolroom with Beautiful Pictures. 
Frame at least one of these and hang it on your 
walls this month 
The Gleaners Millet The Mill Ruysdael 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 














A Book Every Teacher Should Own 
A Health Giving Book 
A Joy Giving Book 


‘Nature's Way to Good Health 


~— wei i 








oY VITALIC SUMMER SCHOOL 
ed BRE ATHING Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open 
bien By THOMAS R. GAINES May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve weeks. An 
ee exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer 
os vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the 


oth A Marvelous Tonic System summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 


eo advanced courses offered in the following departments: 
That Makes Living a Real Joy 
Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics 


Requires no apparatus; takes little time; is positively sound in Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
theory and safe in practice, and costs absolutely nothing Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
ng. Physical Education 
as ARMS YOU AGAINST DISEASE Special professional and advanced courses 


PREVENTS BODILY FATIGUE for teachers, principals and supervisors 











lish OILS UP YOUR MENTAL MACHINE The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of 
; twelve weeks. Board—The University maintains a cafeteria, 
INSURES PHYSICAL FITNESS where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. 
Lane ARRESTS PREMATURE OLD AGE Rooms $20.00 to $25.00 for the term. 
week Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., 
ially Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.50 will be mailed free, address 
PS Sie DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 


1006 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Valparaiso, Indiana 
You may order through your bookstore 
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| This Famous 7c 
Song “Book 





You can furnish 
your pupils with the best known 
song book in the world, at a 
very low price. 


101 Best Songs 


is a splendidly good selection of just the 
songs that you want, with words and 
music complete, in easy keys. It is the 
standard song book of America, and will 


greatly appeal to you, when you see it. 
7c each in 100 lots, F.O.B. 


Prices: Chicago. $1.00 per dozen, 
prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c FREE 
per copy, prepaid. SAMPLE 


(66) 
CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicage 


Old Song 


First comes January, 
The sun lies very low; 
I see in the farmer’s yard 
The cattle feed on stro’. 
The weather being so cold, 
The snow lies on the ground; 
There will be another change of moon 
Before the year comes round. 


Next is February, 
So early in the spring; 
The farmer ploughs the fallows, 
The rooks their nests begin. 
The little lambs appearing 
Now frisk in pretty play; 
I think upon the increase 
And thank my God to-day. — Anon. 





than your Teeth, and with .as much re 


cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it has 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wang 
glasses —or Who use their eyes constantly — will fin 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. 
supplies you with Murine. . 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
larity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 


me a 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 


Your Druggist 










You can bring nght into your own schoolroom 


With the hundreds 
work the honoer: 


This P 


volume. 
It measures 12’ x 12”"x5%”. 


ph 
onegrap 
Has 8” turn table. 


vicinity the Famous Christy Products, 


Phonograph Free as described and pictured above. 
ee OT a cea 


ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 
Newark, New York, Dept. 135 


Please send offer as marked with X in square 
opposite name below, which we agree to sell 
per offer, remitting proceeds as soon as goods 
are disposed of and YOU are to send Phonograph 


as advertised. 
OFFER NO. | 
Oo 100 tubes Iron Rust and Stain Remover, to 
be sold at 25c per tube and proceeds returned. 
OFFER NO. 2 


Oo 250 packages Melo to be sold at 10c each 
and proceeds returned. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY =m fmm 


pn ee eee rere oe se 
Teacher’s name and address l 


This 
Up-To-The-Minute 


bands, orchestras, vocalists. You can make your school-room more fascinating, more attractive, 
more enjoyable —the children work harder, behave better, study more seriously. 
of special records made by the Columbia and Victor people for schoolroom 
has become as necessary in the D 1 
PLAYS ALL RECORD Victor — Edison — Columbia — Pathe and 
_ others. Its tone is rich in quality and 
Its clear reproduction of voice and note makes it especially desirable for the schoolroom. 
Strong motor that winds easily. Beautifully mahogany 
finished.— yet you can have it free of all cost simply for helping us advertise and introduce into your 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Immediately on receipt of coupon attached to this advertisement properly filled out we 
Offer No. { will send you pepe 100 tubes of Christy Iron Rust and Stain Remover. P 
distribute these at 25c per tube and when all sold send us the p 





PHONOGRAPH 


For Your 
School Room 


FREE 


Here Is Your 









for yourself and pupils to enjoy the world’s greatest 


lroom as the blackboard. 


t your pupils 
‘ and we will ship you the 
You will have no trouble in disposing of the [ron 
Rust and Stain Remover, for it is something that 
everyone must have. It removes, “before your very 
eyes,” Iron Rust, Fruit, Medicine, Grass, Mildew and 
other stains. Bleaches clothes, Cleans Straw and 
Panama Hats, Marble Statuary, etc., and is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction or money refunded. 
Offer No. 9 If you do not want to take advantage 
. of the above offer, then mail coupon 
marked Offer No. 2 and we will send you prepaid 
250 packages of Melo to be sold by your pupils at 
10c per package and when all sold — return pr 
and the poenageeh will be sent FREE as mentioned 
above. E ration that makes 













ELO is a pure food pre 
in a jiffy the finest desserts, puddings, pie filler, or 
can be used in ice cream, etc. In three flavors — 
Chocolate — Vanilla — Lemon. Gives absolute satis- 
faction and the people of your vicinity will want 
more. That is why we make this most remarkable offer. 
We do not ask one cent in advance, or do we es- 
tablish any time limit on sale, granting from thirt 
to sixty days to complete sale if a4 Also wit 
shipment we include a FINE PRESE FOR THE 


TEACHER. 
delay. This is a SPECIAL AD- 


Don’t wait or 
VERTISING OFFER. It may never appear again 


so MAIL COUPON TO-DAY. 
ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO. 
Newark, New York State 






















LEARN SHORT STORY WRITING 


The shortest, quickest, happiest road to 
fame and fortune. All the big magazines are 
looking for promising writers. You may be 
one. 

Our course is taught personally by an 
experienced educator who is himself a success- 
ful author. No stereotyped forms — no clerks 
as teachers. REAL TEACHING. 

This is your chance to become an author, to 
develop your literary ability, to give expression 
to your personality, to turn your ideas into 
dollars. You can do it in spare time. 

Write the secretary to-day 


B. D. GRAVES, 
5236 Hamilton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





Teachers! You Need 
HILDA A. WRIGHTSON’S 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS 
Games for 
Children’s Development 
Introduction by Henry W. Goddard, Ph. D. 
Sense Training for 
Children’s Development 
Both Indorsed by the Teachers’ Associations 
and the American Library Association 
$1.75 each AT ALL DEALERS OR FROM 


The James A. McCann Company 
188 W. 4th Street, New York 





Pipe Tone School Organ 


The rich, pure, melodious 
tone of a good organ is far 
more appropriate for the foun- 
Wm dational education of the child 

| mind than is possible to pro- 
duce from any other musical 
instrument. No school should 
be without an organ. 

Write for prices. 

A. L. WHITE MPG. CO., 
219 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Il} 








Quickly banish 
distressing, bronchial irri- 
tation, hoarseness, inflamma- 
ion and sore throat discomforts 
the safe, sure way, as do thousands 
of speakers and vocalists. 

Prices: l5c. 35c. Tic. and $1.25, 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON 























DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 
FREE 


Women— Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress and Costume Designing during their 
spare moments in 

10 WEEKS. 

Dress Designers frequently earn $45 to $100 
A WEEK. Many start parlors in their. 
own homes. Every teacher should know 
how to design and make gowns. Send coupon 
immediately for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 


COUPO 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. G858 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, sample lessons in 
DRESS DESIGNING as taught in 10 weeks, spare 
time. 


POPC COCHHETEHET ESE HEEH ESE EERO EEO SES EESE 





Address COSCO CCE C EES OO SED ESOS ES EOE SEES OOCS eesecese 


for details. 
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Home Office 
BOISE, IDAHO 





NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Utah Off;ce 
SALT LAKE CITY 


California and Hawaii 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
THE ENTIRE WEST, ALASKA AND HAWAII 


Free Registration 
Enroll Now 


Fill out and mail the form 
given below. so send us 
a small unmounted photo- 

aph and the names of 
er references to whom 
we may write regarding 
your work. 








NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


I agree to By the 
NORTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
at BOISE, IDAHO, on 
acceptance of a position 
through its services a com- 
mission of 5 per cent of my 
salary for the period of one 
school year, such commis- 
sion payable either on ac- 
ceptance or out of the first 
or second month’s salary. 











DECORATE YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


FINE PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS of 
Washington, Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. 
Size, 22x 28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 
75 cents; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, 
postpaid. 
Framed Portraits 

Any of the above framed in our handsome 
2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown enameled 
frames, complete with frame and glass, and 
securely packed for shipment. Each, $3.60; 
any two, $6.95; any three, $10.30; express 
extra. ’ 


Artotypes: Famous Paintings 

Celebrated paintings of the old masters 
and modern painters as well. A series of 
the highest grade reproductions, furnished at 
moderate cost. Over 2000 titles, the most popular being: The Angelus (Millet), 
“Can’t You Talk?’ (Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), 
Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), 
The Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The 
Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), 
Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), Shep- 
herdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts),)Sistine Madonna (Raphael), 
Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), Spirit of °76 (Willard), 
The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van Ruysdael. 

Size 22 x 28 inches. Price, each (unframed), $1.10; any two, $2.10; any five, 
$4.90, postpaid. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: 
Each (unframed), $1.75; any two, $3.30; any five, $7.75, postpaid. 

Framed Artotypes 

Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak, black or brown frames to 
suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready 
to hang, securely packed for shipment, each, $4.10; any two, $7.95; any three, 
$11.80; any four, $15.65; any five, $19.50; express extra. (If hand-colored 
Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) Catalog mailed free. 


Special Day Books for February 


Soncs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular folk 
songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 48 large pages. Per 
copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.50, postpaid. 

Lrycotn Day ENTERTAINMENTS. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price, 
40 cents. 
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OU can have a_ youthful 

appearance, Clear complexion, 

Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and, chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tiveian ls, comfortable feet. You 
can renove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag- 
ging facial muscles — all’ through following our simple 
directions. Thousands have doneso. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 215 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 








SCHOOLROOM 
DECORATIONS 


Pictures, photographs, drawings, charts, 
pennants, and notices may be quickly 
displayed in any schoolroom, without mar- 
ring plaster and wood work, when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 













Glass Heads — Steel Points 1 
No hammer needed. May be used over 
and over again. Easy to remove. 
Free samples to teachers. 


Sold by hardware, stationery, 
drug and photo supply stores 15¢ per 
everywhere. pkt. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
16-2 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Some of us are weeds; 
All of us began in clay, 
Silent little seeds. 


Some of us are flaunting, 
Some of us are shy; 

All of us have roots in earth, 
Faces to the sky. 


Some give joy by living, 
Some leave fragrance, dead; 
Thorns and spines and ugliness 
May yield balm or bread. 


Twisted, seared and stunted, 
Radiant, sweet and glad; 

Who shall say that one is “good” 
And another “‘bad’’?— Sel. 





New Important Art Book 


“Batik” is one of the most talked-of new 
crafts. All the art schools are now teaching 
“Batik” work, and there is a ready market for 
“Batik” products. 

The Prang Company is just publishing a 
beautiful new book entitled “First Lessons in 
Batik,” by Mary C. Scovel, Head of the Nor- 
mal Department in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and Gertrude C. Lewis of the Lind- 
blom High School of Chicago. The book is 
profusely illustrated, not only with many 
examples of historic Javanese “ Batik’? work, 
but by many modern pieces contributed by 
various art workers throughout the country. 
This is the most practical and most profusely 


Age......Height...... Weight...... Church.....: Married ... Wasuincton Day Entertarsments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. 
H. S. Attended.......... SPSS Se yrrry - Price, 40 cents. : . Ad ; 
i oe : rr ‘6 How We CELEBRATE WaAsHINGTON’s BrirtupAy. By Alice M. Kellogg. 
Norma! SP se Foe awaited Mott eeeeee ees 94 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
See jewels ates gat eer TT Tee ee re Patriotic CELEBRATIONS. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
. Ze Potty mn History-Lanp, or Giimpses OF WASHINGTON. By Edith F. A. U. 
= ——— —— A very hs By py play . 4 acts, for 8 or more 
. ys and 6 girls. ime, our. Scenes, easy. rice, 25 cents. 
Yrs. Taught..... .Where....--+e+eeeee: Date —- oC Ue Our 1921 CaTaLocue or Books, HELPs AND SuPPLIES FoR TEACHERS AND 
Subjects Taught... .......0-seeeeeeeeeees Sal. Recd......... ScHooLts, mailed free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! It 
Subjects Desired. .......66..0000-0eeeeee Sabo iriesii re. is a guide book to the best of everything. ‘ 
Name ..... ab ane aus aa dd pastels hee ae ee De a eae oe BECKLEY-CARDY Co. 
Address........ sbeddinne PR ere DORE .2pr0hcn2neaen Dept. 2B, 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, Il, 
—————— Who Shall Say? WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
‘Culti te i SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
u Va e Some of us are roses, Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Ve y a 


Theoretical and ctical class work throughout. All 
departments. aintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month, For further information write. 
Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY How to Stage them, , Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime! 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Specia) Entertainments for 
all idays, Minstrel Jokes, ———__—4 

Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 

etc. For all ages and occasions. | full of new ideas for teach- 
Large yn Free. Every | ers ts, pages 

‘eacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 














fe ee | 





Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling 
Rest 


77 = 60c. and $1.00 at Drugrists. 


scox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N.Y! 


PLAYS wesc an, cot 


F.Rosche&Co.(Dept. 3. )337W.Madisenst.. fll, 


WE PAY CASH 


For School Books of All Publishers. Second- 

hand and New. Write for offer. 

The CHARLES T. POWNER CO., Booksellers 
37 North Ciark St., Chicago, Ill. (Dept. L) 

STORES IN CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, and LOS ANGELES 


ETAL ART PINS 


and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunda: 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
of 300 designs irom 2Cc to $20 eaeh. 
































illustrated volume on “Batik” yet published. 
The List price is $1.50. 


METAL ARTS ©0, 
Dept. N. Rochester, N. Y. 









RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade II]: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON $23 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and p 2 one are incorporated by this 
mosteffectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


F-46 5-18 

















How much bigger is the lead 
in Dixon’s Beginners’ No. 308 
than the lead in an ordinary 
Pencil? How much stronger? 
And, what is more to the 
point, how much better is 
this No. 308 lead for writing 
in the first grade? 


Free Samples to teachers on request 


Made by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City New Jersey 


° 


Established 1827 D 


ROK OX 











TWO NEW BOOKS 


FOR 


FIRST YEAR READING 


WE have just issued two supplementary 

reading books which are ideally 
adapted to follow the child’s Primer or 
First Reader. 


Sylvester and Peter’s 
Happy Hour Stories 


and 
Dunlop and Jones’ 
Playtime Stories 


Each of these two books is filled with 
stories and verses, so interesting to chil- 
dren, so real in their conversation and 
dramatic action, and so well-graded that 
they not only insure expressive reading but 
also develop the power to recognize new 
words quickly and accurately. 

The illustrations in both books are in two 
colors. They are irresistibly charming. 
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The Rural School Teacher 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


HE city school teacher, teaching her single grade with 
every advantage of modern equipment, may feel 
justified in holding her head a bit above that of her 

rural-teaching sister: yet her work is of no greater signi- 
ficance, and in the majority of cases is far easier than that of 
the country teacher. Though there has been a decided 
improvement in recent years in our country schools, the 
old-fashioned one-roomed coun- © 
try school, presided over by 
a single teacher, whose duty 


get their co-operation in helping her to raise the standard of 
health in the school, and abide by her decisions. 

One progressive rural teacher, appalled at the sight of so 
many noticeably undersized children in her school, secured 
the loan of a set of farmer’s platform scales, which she 
installed in the school-room. From a furniture store in 
town she obtained an advertising yard-stick. Thus rudely 

equipped, she weighed and 
9 measured each child once a 
month. She secured from her 





it is to teach from four to eight 
grades, still exists, and will exist 
until the consolidated school 
has become general throughout 
the United States. 


Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 


Normal School one of the charts, 
showing the correct height and 
weight of children from five 
years upwards. Then, on re- 





port-cards sent home the first 





Whereas the city teacher has 


of the following month was 


many of her problems ready- 
solved for her, has, in fact, much 
of her thinking done for her, 
the country school teacher must 
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clipped a slip of paper, showing 
each child’s height and weight, 
as compared with the normal 
height and weight for that age. 








meet and solve her problems 
alone, not only unaided by a 
wiser principal and _superin- 
tendent, but sometimes ham- 
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consist? 








country children have every 
opportunity, afforded by Na- 
ture, to live? 

The health problem should be one of the first to be taken 
up by the rural school teacher. She should exert all her 
powers in convincing the school board and the parents in 
the community of the importance of health to the growing 
child. If impossible to get the co-operation of the board 
and the parents in securing the services of a physician to 
examiné the children regularly, she should at least strive to 


5 How many hours is he re- 
quired to work about the 
farm? 

6 Is he navitually constipated? 

7 Have you ever considered him ‘undersized’? 


“T hope next month he will have a higher physical de- 
velopment recora.” 

There were some parents, of course, who took offense at 
the questions and the inference that somewhere they had 





























The Meaning 


Red, from the leaves of our autumn woods 
On our frost-kissed northern hills 
Red, to show that patriot blood 
Is beating now in a hurrying flood 
In the hearts of American men. 


White, from the fields of stainless drift 

On our wide, western plains; 

White, to show that as pure as snow 

We believe the Christ light yet shall glow 
In the souls of American men. 


erred in bringing up their children, but the majority took 
kindly to the teacher’s health report and endeavored to 
raise their children’s health standard month by month. By 
the end of the school year there was a decided improvement 
in the general health appearance of that particular country 
school; at the same time there was a general improvement 
in the mental standing of many of the pupils. It is as true 
to-day as ever that a sound mind requires a sound body. 

Another rural school condition which this teacher set 
about to correct was the problem of the schoollunch. Nine- 
tenths of her children brought their dinner to school, in 
lunch-boxes, lard pails, paper bags, whatever happened to 
be handy. It had always been their habit as soon as 
noon dismissal came, to grab up their lunch container, 
seek some chosen spot—the top fence-rail, the lower 
branches of a tree, the school-steps, or wherever fancy 
carried them — and there hastily devour their cake and 
sandwiches, throw down their pails (or whatever had con- 
tained their lunch), and a few minutes later be running and 
racing over the school grounds intent upon some game. 

This custom, the teacher saw at once, was a decidedly 
bad one. In the first place, food was not consumed in the 
proper manner — time enough was not taken over it; and 
in the second place such a method of eating was sure to 
demoralize such table manners as they had been taught at 
home. 

The teacher’s first efforts toward securing the equipment, 
slight though it had to be, for a hot dish or drink at meal- 
time, had been unavailing. The hot dish accompaniment 
to the cold lunches would, she reasoned, have made it 
necessary for the children to sit down and eat properly. 
But when her plan was. outlined to the school board and 
promptly turned down, she decided that, even without the 
hot soup or drink of cocoa, she could greatly improve upon 
the present method of lunch consumption. 

Accordingly, she announced to the astonished school one 
morning that dinner would be “held” in the school-room. 
The noon bell did not sound for dismissal. Instead, the 
children formed in line, marched to the table where they 
had placed their lunch-carriers, found their. own and re- 
turned to their seats. The teacher spread a napkin on her 
own desk: the children did likewise, using sheets of paper 
when napkins were not available. 

One of the larger boys was instructed to fill from the 
school pump a large white enameled-ware pitcher the 
teacher had brought to school. All drinking cups were 
placed at a corner of the desks, and the boy passed up and 
down the aisles filling each child’s cup. 

Strict school discipline was not maintained. Whispering 
and low talking were allowed, but no child could leave his 
seat without permission and the teacher had her eye on the 
entire school and saw that no food was thrown. about and no 
small child tormented during the “meal.” Five minutes 
later a second boy refilled the empty cups. In fifteen 
minutes, all food was consumed, except a possible piece of 
fruit. The teacher then bade each child brush the 
crumbs from his desk, place them in a paper and drop the 
paper in the waste-basket as he passed by. Two girls were 
detained for a few minutes to sweep up the room, thus 
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of the Colors 


Blue, from the arch of the winter sky 

O’er our fatherland outspread; 

Blue, to show that as wide as heaven, 

Shall justice to all mankind be given, 
At the hands of American men. 


Red, White, and Blue, and the light of stars, 
Through our holy colors shine; 
Love, Truth, and Justice, virtues three, 
That shall bloom in the land of liberty, 

In the homes of American men. — Sel. 


removing all traces of dinner. Then they were free, like 
the others, with properly masticated food in their stomachs, 
and forty minutes to enjoy in good, wholesome play in the 
school-yard. 

Each morning this teacher devoted ten minutes to a 
health talk, interspersed now and then with a “safty-first” 
talk. The.ignorance among some of the children in affairs 
pertaining to health, she found appalling. When asked if 
he slept with his windows open in winter, one boy replied: 
“No, we don’t have any heat upstairs and it’s cold enough 
with the windows shut.” He was in the habit of sleeping 
in an unaired room for four or five months of the year! 
Asked if all water was good to drink, another boy replied: 
“Sure, water’s just water. I always take a good drink, 
of ditch water on my way home from school.” Ditch 
water! On investigation it was shown that most of the 
boys drank from the irrigation ditch if they happened to 
feel like it when they passed by. Water was Water! 

The “safety-first” talks were instituted with the idea of 
teaching children to be careful. Carelessness and reck- 
lessness cause in the course of a year, many accidents, 
slight and serious. In this age of motor driven vehicles, 
there is greater need than ever before for safety instruction. 
Playing in the road, darting across the street without looking 
up and down the road, catching rides on passing trucks and 
cars —all are dangerous pursuits for small children. Yet 
many times the danger has never been pointed out to them: 
they do it as a matter of course. This teacher, in her short 
informal talks, was able to bring home to her children the 
magnitude of the risks they were taking. There were, of 
course, some dare-devils who defied her warnings, but prac- 
tically all the little children who heretofore had thought- 
lessly done whatever the older ones did, remembered her 
words of caution and refrained from their former dangerous 
practices. 

By the means above mentioned the health of the school, 
the welfare of the children in the community were raised 
almost one hundred per cent. A city teacher rarely 
would have had to undertake so much entirely on her own 
initiative. Many a country teacher would have let well 
enough alone, rather than incur the possible antagonism of 
some of the parents by departing from time-honored paths 
and giving a few minutes’ daily attention to health, instead 
of devoting all her time to “readin’ and ‘ritin’ and 
‘rithmetic.”’ 

Good teachers are wanted in every city, but no more so 
than they are needed in every rural district. The city 
teacher may feel superior, as I said at the beginning of this 
article, to the country school “‘marm”; but she has no cause 
to feel that way. One rural teacher with a good head on 
her shoulders — one which she is not afraid to use — can, 
acting on her own initiative, perform more real good for the 
community at large than half a dozen or more city grade 
teachers, acting under the orders of a capable superintend- 
ent. 

All honor to the country school-ma’am who brings her 
progressive ideas into the rural districts, sees what ought to 
be done and sets about to do it! May her kind ever 
increase! 
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A Picture Journey Over the Philippines for American Children 


Mary E. Polley 
Instructor in Education, Philippine Normal School, Manila, P. I. 
(The illustrations used in this article are reproduced with the permission of the Bureau of Education, Manila, P. I. 


OST of the rice of the Philippines is cut by hand. 


Men, women, and children work together in the 
harvest field. You may think it hard work, but the 
harvest season of the Philippines is the merriest tinie of the 
ear. 
. The rice stacks look like the grass roofed huts of the 
mountain peoples. To see the rice planting you would 
have to visit the islands in the rainy season. 
The rice seeds are planted in small fields) When the 
plants are one foot and a half high they are transplanted 








The Rice Harvest 


to flooded paddies, but the water is not very deep. 
Women and children help transplant the rice. 

In Pampanga and in Tarlac we shall visit the sugar 
plantations and see the small and isefficient mills in which 
much of the sugar-cane of these provinces is ground. How- 
ever, in some towns we shall see large new modern mills, 
called sugar centrals. All along the road you will see me at 
work in the cane fields, some cutting, some hauling, and 
others plowing and planting, for in the sugar regions the har- 
vesting and planting of sugarcane occurs in the same season. 

On the rivers and canals of the plains and all along Manila 
Bay and Laguna de Bay we see strange fishing boats and 
fish traps; while in the early morning, on Tondo beach in 
Manila, we see the fishermen selling their night catch to the 
fish venders of the Manila markets and to the Chinese, who 
have factories for drying the small fish. 

In the provinces of Rizal, Cavite, Laguna, and Batangas 
we shall see much the same industries we have seen in the 
central plain of Luzon. But we are interested in other 
industries also. In Cavite we see people gathering and 
transporting vegetables and fruits to the Manila markets. 
and making salt. On the hillsides of Cavite, we see groves 
of abaca, the plant from which Manila hemp fiber is obtained. 
This plant is a species of banana. In Laguna and Tayabas 
we drive over miles and miles of road bordered by cocoanut 
palms. 

Before the war cocoanut planters sold their crop mostly 
to European countries in the form of copra. Copra is the 
dried meat of the cocoanut. In our journey through south- 
western Luzon we see copra dried in three ways — in the 
sun, over slow furnace fires, and in modern steam drying 
plants. During the war, when so many mills and factories 


of Europe were closed, cocoanut oil was so much needed by 
the Allies, that large oil factories were built in the Philip- 
pines and on the Pacific coast of the United States. Since 
then a large amount of copra has been shipped to the 
United States and much has been manufactured into oil in 
the oil factories of Manila and Cebu. 

In 1911 Taal erupted and for several days hot lava flowed 
over the towns and hemp fields in its vicinity. 

In Albay we see beautiful Mayon volcano with groves of 
abaca on its slopes. Perhaps you think you see snow on its 
summit but you are quite mistaken. Children of the 
Philippines have never seen snow, and the only ice they 
have ever seen is that made in the factories of Cebu, Manila, 
Iloilo and other large cities and towns. 

Albay and Camarines, together with Leyte and Davao, 
are the greatest hemp producing regions in the Philippines. 

As yet most of the work of preparing hemp is done by 
hand in the Philippines. Connected with the hemp in- 
dustry is another industry in which you will be interested. 
The sinamay cloth for many of the pretty camisas worn 
by the women of the Philippines is woven here. From 
the hemp is also woven a pretty cloth called pinolpog. 
You may like to buy some of this cloth for a dress, and 
you may do so in Binondo, Manila. 

In this region of Luzon you can also buy many beautiful 
hats. Since we did not visit the large hat industries of 
central Luzon, we shall stop a moment here to see this 
Tagalog girl weaving fine soft white hats from the fiber of 
the buri palm leaf. Hats are also woven in the Philippines 
from bamboo fiber and from rattan. 

By far the prettiest cloths of the islands are woven on the 
island of Panay. In the provinces of Iloilo, Antique and 
Capiz, there is a loom in almost every Filipino home. Many 





Tagalog Girl Weaving a Hat 











Hemp Stripping 


little girls of these provinces know how to weave. Here 
are woven the delicate pina and the most dainty sinamay. 
There are fields of rice, sugar-cane, and tobacco here and 
groves of cocoanut palms. In Occidental Negros we see the 
greatest sugar industry of the islands. Much of the sugar 
of this region is made in fine new modern sugar centrals. 
On some farms modern machinery is used for plowing, 
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cultivating, and gathering the cane. As on the larger 
sugar estates at Calamba, Laguna, and at San Jose, Mindoro, 
tracks are laid from the sugar centrals to all parts of the 
fields and trains carry the cane to the mills. 

At last we come again to Mindanao. The forest of 
Mindanao produces hard woods, resin, gutta-percha and a 
little rubber. Rubber plantations have been started around 
Zamboanga and on the island of Basilan. 

In Mindanao we see all the important crops raised in the 
other provinces, but much of the rich fertile soil of this 
island is still uncultivated. Mindanao alone could produce 
enough rice to feed the Philippines and some for export, 
whereas now much of the rice used in the islands is imported 
from Indo China. 

You may now visit the cities of Manila, Cebu, Illoio. and 
Zamboanga, understanding why they are such busy and 
important centers. 

In their harbors you will see the hemp copra, sugar, 
cocoanut oil, tobacco, and lumber of the Philippines going 
out to the United States, Australia, China, Japan, India 
and the countries of Europe. You will also see great ships 
discharging cargoes of cotton cloth, rice, iron and steel goods, 
machinery, petroleum, leather and leather goods, together 
with other necessaries and luxuries of Filipino life. These 
ports are the distributing centers of the islands. 

Lumber is an important industry in Bataan, Zambales, 
Mindanao, and Negros. In Mindoro, Samar and on other 
islands there are rich virgin forests untouched by the wood- 
man’s ax. 


Through Grade II in Paper Cutting 


Bess Dixon 


February Ideas 


EBRUARY,was full of paper cutting ideas. I showed 
the children Edison, Lincoln and Washington posters, 
made by second grades of bygone years, and the 

booklet of February’s Great Men, made by the Class 
of 1919. 

The Class of 1920 decided that their blackboard poster 
for this month should be “Washington Crossing the 
Delaware.” The lower part of our blackboard space was 
made a grayish white. Cakes of ice were drawn here and 
there. The upper part of this space was made very white. 
An eraser was rubbed over this, to get a smooth effect. 
Then parts of the space were rubbed with a piece of cloth, 
to give the appearance of whirls of sleet and snow. The 
boats were started across the Delaware. 

The first boat cut showed four men, three rowing and one 
standing, holding the American flag. The boat was made 
dark gray, the men appeared a lighter gray in that snow- 
storm. The blue field of the flag and the stars and stripes 
were dimly outlined to give the correct effect. 

The second boat found its place on the poster. It con- 
tained three men and a cannon. The gray tones were 
carried out m this cutting also. 

The third boat appeared. It carried three men and a 
horse. But the fourth, fifth and sixth boats carried more 
men. The color scheme on these was the two-tone gray. 


The class had worked out “The Making of the Flag” 
dramatization. They had invited a few guests to be present 
and wished to make souvenirs for them. Pieces of light 
weight cardboard, four by five, were cut. A gummed 
American flag was placed in the center, at the top of each 
piece of cardboard. This following verse was written 
below: 


I love the name of Washington, 
I love my country too. 

I love the flag, the dear old flag, 
The red, the white, the blue. 


How proud the children were of their efforts! The little 
souvenirs were very attractive and the dramatization, 
although very simple, showed that the children had grasped 
the ideas embodied in the historical story. 


The third piece of paper cutting was a “Don’t You 
Know”? poster. The children were familiar with the 
“Don’t You Know?” spaces in the Kansas City papers, 
which attracted attention all over our country. Hence, 
they wished to make a February poster of this type. 

A piece of white cardboard, wighteen by twenty-four, 
was used. The title of our poster was cut from black paper 
and so was the question mark. This title was placed at 
the top of the cardboard. From catalogues and magazines 
we had procured pictures of Edison, Lincoln, a shovel, 
valentines, Washington, Longfellow, and children. This 
data was written and the pictures were inserted in the 
poster as shown in the blanks below: 


Don’t You Know? 


That — is a great inventor? 

That — wrote his numbers on a — with a piece of 
charcoal? 

That —— — began with the messages sent by St. Valen- 
tine to the people of his village. 

That — was the first president of the United States? 

That — wrote poems for 


Children delight in things of this type. They read and re- 
read the statements of that poster dozens of times. 
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A Reading Stimulus 


Jennie L. Hendricks 


Principal of Training School, State Normal School, Worcester,!Mass. 


Y the end of the fourth year of school, a normal child 
should have mastered the mechanics of reading. 
The problem after this is, how best to give him 

a great and varied amount of reading and at the same time 
lead him to appreciate the best things in literature. 

In the solution of this problem, the formal oral reading 
lesson from the text books should cease. For it, should 
be substituted much silent reading of the best possible 
material suited to the pupil’s age. If a child enjoys what 
he is reading, he will unconsciously put forth his best 
efforts, and the desired results are almost certain. 

Every elementary school building should be equipped 
with a library, not only a collection of books, but a room 
furnished with small tables and comfortable chairs. Here 
children should go and read for the mere joy of reading, 
unhampered by any assigned lesson on some material 
which they have as yet not learned to appreciate. 

The difference between an uncivilized and a civilized 
group of people, is that the former takes conditions as it 
finds them and, making no effort to improve what it has 
at its disposal, simply exists under the prevailing handicaps. 
The latter attempts to re-arrange the inconveniences and 
adapts conditions to conform with its needs and desires. 
So with the mediocre and the superior teacher. In this 
particular case, the mediocre teacher will say, “A library 
in a school is a good thing, but we have none, so we can’t 
do anything about it.” And way down deep in her heart 
she is rather glad that such is the condition, for it is easier 
to simply have the children read day after day from their 
reading books. 

The superior teacher at once becomes enthusiastic. 
“That’s a fine thing! We have no library, but we’ll take 
all the available possibilities and work them together to 
make a situation, however crude it may be, which will 
serve, in a measure, this need.” 

I have been in many school buildings where the kinder- 
garten room is rarely used in the afternoon. I have seen 
large, well-lighted corridors which could be made available 
for this purpose. In many buildings, teachers’ rooms could 
be used; in others, assembly rooms, which are used for only 
a small part of the day. 

In carrying out this work, we used our assembly room, 
which was not entirely satisfactory, but it was certainly 
an improvement over nothing. 

Every Friday afternoon we devoted from two until three 
o’clock to this work. During the previous recess, eight 
small tables were placed about the room. On each table 
we arranged from ten to twenty books; on one table, 
children’s magazines. On a large placard, over each group 
of books, was printed “Fairy Tales,” “Nature,” “Greek 
Myths,” “Geography,” “History,” or “Stories.” This 
classification simplified matters when the children came to 
choose their books. 

Small chairs were placed about the tables and in groups 
by the windows and under the electric lights. At the end 
of an hour, all these materials were quickly put back in 
their proper places and the room was ready for the next 
assembly. 

Before the children came to the “library hour” for the 
first time, we discussed carefully library rules and their 
reasons: waiting in line when there are a great number 
to get books from the same table, and the use of books. 
The forty children then went into the room, were allowed 
to go anywhere they wished in the room, to choose their 
books, and then to sit anywhere they liked to read. Two 
rules were made arbitrary. “Take as much time as 
you need to choose your book, but when you have once 


chosen it, you must keep that book during the hour. 
Choose any seat you wish, but when you have made your 
choice, you must remain there during the lesson.” The 
reasons for such rules are obvious. 

It is very essential that the majority of books used for 
this work be kept simple, for I know of nothing which 
hinders progress in reading more than work which is too 
far beyond the experience of the child. A few more difficult 
ones will supply the need for that small minority who are 
ready for the more advanced work. 

There are several ways of getting together books to be 
used for this purpose. Aside from the books which are 
furnished by the town, every teacher owns a number of 
sample books which can be added to the supply. Enter- 
tainments given by the children, to raise money for books 
and other needed materials, are always possible, and can 
be made a most valuable school project by the wide- 
awake teacher. When this work is once started and the 
people see its real value, there is usually some inter- 
ested citizen who will give generously to support this 
work, 

Another method, which needs a little careful handling, 
is that of letting children loan their own books to the 
library. The teacher must, of course, look these over 
carefully before they are accepted, and she must tactfully 
discard those to be rejected. Children’s magazines, like 
the Youth’s Companion, the American Boy, St. Nicholas, 
etc., are most acceptable contributions and need not be 
current numbers. 

We found several ways of influencing the choice of the 
children’s reading material. Sometimes, at the morning 
exercises, several children would tell sections of stories 
which they had read. They were encouraged to tell up 
to an interesting point and then leave the story. Often 
the teacher would tell an incomplete incident in a story, 
just enough to get the children to want to read that book. 
Very profitable oral language periods consisted of the 
children telling sections of stories which they had read. 

On the first day of our experiment, requests came to 
be allowed to take home books which had been started 
during the hour. Before our next “library hour’’: type- 
written slips were prepared to serve as library cards. 
Each child made out his own slip: name, date, and number 


‘ of the book. A pupil was appointed librarian, who verified 


and filed these slips. This librarian also attended to the 
books when they were returned. This responsibility is an 
excellent training for the pupils. We made the rule that 
no book was to be kept out more than two nights. Ifa 
child has not finished a book during that time, he has 
probably lost interest in it, and the chances are that he 
will never read it. 

This library work was used in our fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. It could be carried out to great advantage, in 
practically the same way, through the eighth grade. Above 
the sixth grade, it would be possible to introduce the use 
of “Who’s Who,” and the encyclopedia. 

Did the children enjoy this kind of a reading lesson? 
Anyone who saw these children on Friday afternoons, 
heads buried in their books and expressions of delight 
on their faces, could hardly doubt that enjoyment 
abounded. If this enjoyment in books was all the child 
gained, the effort was well worth while. But aside from 
this, I am sure he was learning much more. By such 
varied reading his vocabulary increased by leaps and 
bounds, he was gaining much information, and he was 
perfecting himself in silent reading, the type of reading 
which will serve him best throughout his whole life. 
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Primary Projects 


A Pilgrim Play as a Project 


Mary-Lee Van Hook 


HE University had demonstrated some fine Problem- 
Project work with the upper grades, and the principa 
of a Los Angeles school brought back its inspiration 

to her teachers. Her own interest happened to lie with 
the primary grades, but she felt certain that they could 
evolve some very real problems. 

She hit upon the Pilgrim idea for her project, because it 
was the theme of the year, and because it held for her 
more than ordinary interest. The history of the Pilgrims 
was the history of her own blood and she could put all of 
her sympathies into the gathering of material for her plan. 

She set about drawing upon library stores of art and 
history, song and story, and before long the path of the 





Pilgrims opened up again for the ready little feet of her 
pupils. And then the English teacher was caught in the 
current of enthusiasm. She resolved to correlate the work 
by having her sixth, seventh, and eighth grades dramatize 
a story for the primary grades to act out. 

It was to be ready for Hallowe’en, but was to be appro- 
priate for the year of celebration. The old tradition of 
the children and the Jack-o’-lanterns was chosen. It was 
to be a one-act play, with no shifting of scene, though an 
imagainary drop curtain was to ring down three times. 
Some liberties were taken with the old story, in order to 
make a part for each of the twenty-one little actors. 

Before a title could be taken, the problems of its choice 
were considered. Its length, arresting power, suggestion 
of interest, in plot, its revelation of just enough of the 
story’s outcome and no more, were discussed. 

The duties of Pilgrims, the tasks and interests of the 
children, the furnishing of a Pilgrim kitchen, the relation 
of the Pilgrims with the Indians, were problems to be 
worked out before any writing could be attempted. The 
English teacher and the History teacher worked hand in 
hand, until the background for the play was well filled in. 

There was the language problem, too, and obselete 
words were made to live again for dramatic purposes. 





The dialogue form, new to many, with its power to carry 
forward the story, was properly considered. Later on, 
sentence structure and punctuation were accomplished, 
with, perhaps, the usual wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
But with it all, there was rejoicing, and the finished work 
w’s the pupils’ meed of toil. 

« ‘1ge managing was given over to the boys, the 
costuming to the girls. The teacher’s direction was that 
where properties could not be easily improvised that only 
the imagination should help out. Asa result of the warning, 
a clothes-basket served for a cradle, and a pointer, weighted 
to a small table, made an excellent crane on which to hang 
a pot. A neat log fire was laid beneath it. 

Little Pilgrim girls wore dark dresses, already a part of 
their wardrobe, with the addition of snowy kerchiefs and 
white caps. In this way no mothers were called upon to 
buy materials. The young Indians, many of them, had 
suits with head-dresses, horrid ready prepared for the war- 
path. Those who did not, were readily supplied with a 
band of red cotton, into which were slipped a dozen rooster 
feathers. ‘Tomahawks, looking rather like clumsy wooden 
hatchets, and bows and arrows, were cleverly constructed 
by the boys. 

When it came time to coach the little company, the story 
was first told to them as vividly as possible. The parts 
were given out and the children simply played out the 
story for several days, using their own wordings. They 
thought of many little touches that added to the reality 
of the scenes. 


Fire Spirits 


(A one-act play concerning ye Pilgrim children and ye Indians, 
Written by the Sierra Vista upper grades, to be acted by the primary 
grades.) 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


PRUDENCE and ENDURANCE, two sisters 
‘ FarTH, a baby 

THEIR PARENTS 

A SQUAW WITH PAPOOSE 

Two WARRIOR INDIANS 

OTHER INDIANS 

Piicrm GIRLS 


ACT I 





SceNnE I— The Squaw’s Visit 


((A Pilgrim kitchen. The mother cooks before an open 
fireplace. A pot hangs over a crane. From time to time 
she rocks a cradle in which her baby lies, singing it a lullaby.) 


(Enter Father.) 


Father Good-wife, hast thou forgot to-day we go to the 
village? The town meeting calls. 

-Mother What! and leave our little ones? 
these savages that lurk about. 

Father Tut, Good-wife! I prithee put away these fears. 
The Red Men are friendly. 

Mother Call ye this friendly? (She takes from a shelf 
a tomahawk and three eagle feathers.) What mean these 
emblems, left by a foe who spied out our safe abode to later 
do us mischief? 

Father Nay, nay, Good-wife. Your fears are idle. 
Look ye! Even now there comes a squaw, with belike a 
sick papoose for thee to cure. 

Mother ’Tis so, Good-man. And only yesterday I 
brewed a tea of roots and simples strong to cure. The babe 
shall sip a draught. (She hurries and brings the draught.) 


I do not like 
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(Enter squaw, who carries on her back.a papoose, wrapped 
in blankets.) 


Squaw Ugh! ugh! White squaw cure sick papoose. 
Um’s sick. She like die. 

Mother Say not so. The babe has but to quaff this 
brew and straightway sleep. When he awakes he’s cured. 


(Gives draught to papoose.) 


Squaw Heap much thanks. Great Spirit White Chief 
save white squaw’s papooses. (Exit Squaw.) 

Father Get thee ready, Good-wife. I’ll call the children. 
(Calls) Prudence! Endurance! 


(Enter children.) 


Fathr (to children) We go to the town meeting to-day. 
Thee must be good children and do thy tasks. 

Children What may we play? 

Mother (severely) Naught, ’til thy tasks are done, as 
says your father. Afterwards fetch your Jack-o’lanterns 
from the field where ye did cut them. Take heed with 
Faith, lest ye fright her. Perchance the neighbor children, 
their elders gone with us, may come and bide with thee. 


(Father and Mlother embrace chidren and depart.) 


(Prudence and Endurance take hold of hands and dance 
round the cradle. Then they busy themselves in kitchen, all 
the time humming a little song. From the kitchen can be seen 
a field. It is represented by corn-stalks tied together, so that 
they will stand. Yellow pumpkins lie on the ground — paper 
ones will do perfectly—two of them cut into Jack-o’- 
lanterns.) 


ScENE II 


(Pilgrim girls enter the field carrying corn-cob dolls. Their 
play is disturbed by the sight of Indian head-dresses, showing 
from behind a clump of bushes.) 


Hope Saw ye those feathers? 
All (whisper) The Indians! The Indians! 


(Prudence and Endurance enter the field.) 


Hope Letusgoin. We saw bright feathers from behind 
the corn. 

Endurance Nay, nay, twas naught but yon red leaves, 
dear Hope. 

Hope Aye, aye, perhaps. 

All But let us go in. 


(They go in, carrying Jack-o'-lanterns.) 


ScENE II 


(Faith is still asleep. The children play “ London Bridge.” 
In a few moments loud Indian whoops are heard.) 


All (again) The Indians! The Indians! 

Hester What shall we do? 

Endurance Be not afraid. 

Priscilla We could hide. 

Charity We must be quick! 

Prudence ‘Tell us what to do, Endurance. 

Endurance (turns to neighbor children) Do ye hide 
behind yon table. Prudence and I will lift the Jack-o’- 
lanterns above Faith’s cradle, ourselves hidden. We may 


. fright the Indians. 


(All is arranged. The Indians have been whooping and 
slowly approaching.) 


(Two braves advance, the others creeping silently in. They 
all approach the cradle. Then they see the lanterns.) 


(“Ugh!- ugh! Fire spirits! Fire spirits!” the braves 
call out.. The others take up the cry and all depart.) 


(The girls kneel in circle around Faith’s cradle and sing 
song of praise. Girls rise.) 


(Father and mother enter and join hands with girls. Neigh- 
bor girls join hands behind them. The Indians troop silently 
back, Indian file. All bow.) 








Indian Finger Play 


Mamie Jeffress 


This is the wigwam made of skin, ' 
This is the door where the Indians go in,’ 
This is the Indian’s bark canoe 
That glides o’er the water deep and blue;*‘ 
These are the oars long and strong‘ 
That paddle the water as he floats along; ° 
This is his bow and this is the string,’ 
This is the arrow — Hear it sing?® 

““Z00 00, ZOO 00, 200 00, zwit!’’® 
He shot a bear — now he’ll quit.'° 


Motions 


Palms together slightly cupped. Fingers pointing up. 

Opening made at thumbs. 

Palms held together in front, curved upward. 

Move “‘canoe”’ rhythmically from side to side. 

Arms stretched full length in front with backs of hands together. 
Hands move rhythmically from wrists. 

Left arm held up curved on level with face. 

Right arm stretched across with right fingers touching left fingers 
Both arms stretched forward with thumbs and fingers folded, 
except index fingers. These touch each other pointing until “bear 
is shot.” 
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A Minuet 
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A History Project in Grade IIl 
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Presenting Scenes from Colonial Times 
Eleanor J. Murphy 


HE working out of this project, proposed by. the 
children themselves in the third grade, was an 

_ entirely different undertaking from what it would 
have been in an upper grade. There the children would 
have had a background to start with, and here, in grade 
three, the children had to learn the historical facts, as well 
as become acquainted with the manners and customs of 
Colonial times before the project they desired to work out 
could be accomplished. It looked like a difficult enter- 
prise, but as the children were very enthusiastic, we under- 
took it. 

This is how such a project happened to be proposed. 
Under the able direction of our principal, every Tuesday 
morning grades four, five and six met in the hall. Each 
week, Wednesday morning, the kindergarten, with grades 
one, two and three, met in the hall. Each week one class 
presented something for the instruction or entertainment 
of the others, such as class lessons, debates, songs, dancing, 
games, dramatization of fables, stories or poems. The 
children became very proud of their accomplishments and 
looked forward to these entertainments. 

Great was the joy of Grade III when, on the day before 
Washington's Birthday, we were invited to the exercises 
to be given by the higher grades. Now they would hear 
the older children. Heretofore, they had been the leaders. 
We had been studying the life of Washington in preparation 
for his birthday and felt we knew a good deal about this 
great man. The children presented a splendid program, 
one of the exercises being “Opinions of Washington,” by 
famous men, several of whom were contemporaries of 
Washington. 

When we returned to class and discussed the exercises, 
this seemed to be the one that had impressed my children 
the most. They remembered the opinions and the names 
of several of the men. Then I asked if they knew anything 
about these men, and they did not. They discovered 
immediately that, although they knew about a few men, 
such as Columbus, Massasoit, Elder Brewster, Miles 
Standish, Governor Bradford, John Alden, and other 
Pilgrims we had studied about, they knew nothing about 
the men of Washington’s time. 

When we returned, after the holidays, we began to talk 
on the holidays which were to occur, up to and including 
July 4. We named them and gave the reason why each 
was a holiday. 


March 17 — The Evacuation of Boston 

April 19 — The Battle of Lexington and Concord 
May 30 — Memorial Day 

June 17 — The Battle of Bunker Hill 

July 4 — The Declaration of Independence 


As the talk continued, the children found that all the 
holidays, with the exception of May 30, celebrated some 
event that happened during Washington’s lifetime. The 
need of more knowledge of the men of Washington’s time 
and the events that, occurred was immediately felt. I 
asked, “Well, what can we do?” Immediately came the 
response, “Study about the people of Washington’s time.” 
“Oh, then can we have a play in the hall about it, like 
those children in the books on the table?” The books on 
the table were the Primary Epucation and the Popular 
Educator magazines. These were used as a reward when 
work was finished. The children read these and traced 





and copied pictures from them. Several of these magazin€S 
had pictures of plays presented. This certainly looked like 
an extensive project, but I replied that they could have the 
play if they learned about the people. They set to work 
with a will and it was amazing to listen to the amount of 
knowledge gained and the sources from which it was 
obtained. 

Books began to arrive from their home libraries. We 
used them ten minutes every morning for two weeks, 
either relating some facts learned or reading about some 
historical event. Then the children obtained library cards 
and brought library books from the three libraries in our 
vicinity. I made application for a collection of books 
from the library and these were at the disposal of all. 

Some of these books were used: 


Life and Times of Washington — Schroeder and Les- 
sing Vols I, II, Ill 

Stories of Heroism 

Mace’s Primary History — Wm. H. Mace 

Four Great Americans — Baldwin 

First Book in American History — Eggleston 

Stories of Great Men — Pratt 

America’s Story — Pratt 

Stories of Colonial Children — Pratt 

Colonial Stories Re-told — St. Nicholas 

Short Stories from American History — Baldwin 

Short History of the United States — J. S. Bassett 

The Many-sided Franklin — Paul L. Ford 


Just at this time a series of articles began in the Boston 
Globe: “Five Minutes a Day with Our Presidents,” by 
James Morgan. These were brought in. 

Pictures from magazines and papers ‘began to arrive. 
We had had pictures from the Central library for our 
geography lessons and one of the children asked if we 
might not be able to get some historical pictures. 

I said we could, and sent for them. These pictures 
came in four lots. Some of the pictures were sent twice, 
but we enjoyed them just the same. They were: 


American Colonial Life 

Portraits of Contemporaries of Washington 
Paul Revere : 

Mount Vernon, the home of Washington 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


The best were pictures taken from the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, of the year 1919. Two pictures appeared each 
month. They were beautifuully colored and very instructive. 
Several of these we owned ourselves. From these pictures 
the children obtained their knowledge of dress, modes of 
travel, home decorations and manner of dancing. 

The children had acquired quite a little knowledge, 
but I wanted it to become more real to them, so I planned 
two excursions, one for the morning of April 2 and one for 
the morning of April 9. Each child who cared to come 
chose the day he wished to go. Nineteen came on the 
first day and seventeen on the second. We took a car at 
the foot of the street on which our school is situated and 
went to Franklin Street. 

Our first stop was at the Old State House. They had a 
wonderful time examining all the antiquities, clothes, 
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dishes, guns, utensils, cradles, and clocks. One girl dis- 
covered a doll, and a boy a paper written by George Wash- 
ington. We viewed the room in which Otis made his 
famous speech, and looked out on the balcony from which 
the Stamp Act and the Declaration of Independence were 
read to the waiting throng below. 

From here we went down State Street, over the arrow 
marking the scene of the Boston Massacre, to Faneuil Hall. 
The pictures of the famous men impressed us here, and 
when we ascended to the Hall of Flags, presided over by 
men of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, we 
were delighted. Many of the pictures here were scenes 
from this period, among them: 


Washington Crossing the Delaware 

The Battle of Lexington 

The Battle of Bunker Hill 

The Evacuation of Boston by the British 
Destruction of Tea in Boston Harbor 


We next went to Paul Revere’s House, in North Square. 
Not one but had heard of his famous ride! Now we saw 
how the houses looked in those days. Next came the 
“Old North Church,” from which the lanterns were hung. 
Here were the old-fashioned pews. 

We spent two very profitable mornings. More and more 
we were becoming imbued with the spirit of the times. 
After these trips, the children began to realize that certain 
men and women played a more prominent part in the 
history of the. times than others. Then the children de- 
cided that each child should choose a character and find 
out everything he could about this person. 

Immediately three boys chose to be George Washington. 
George Washington had to be elected by popular vote. 
The rest were quickly decided. It was much more difficult 
for the girls to find a character to study about than the 
boys. It is amazing how little is written about the 
women. 

Several amusing incidents occurred. Two girls chose 
the parts of Martha Washington and Nellie Custis. They 
came to me later to say they thought they should change 
parts, as the one chosen for Nellie Custis was the larger, 
and being the child of Martha Washington, she should be 
the smaller one. 

One boy insisted on being General Braddock. I think 
his idea was that being a General in the army was the 
highest position to be obtained, even if he were a defeated 
one. 

We had now reached the point where we could discuss 
how our play was to be presented in the hall. They decided 
immediately that we must have costumes. I said they 
must consult their mothers, as everything was so expensive 
that we could not decide on costumes unless their mothers 
gave their consent. Word came back from most of 
the homes that parents were willing and so busy times 
followed. 

Patterns and materials were bought. Costumers inter- 
viewed. Most of the wigs were made out of cotton batting. 
Merry and busy were the days that followed at machine 
or telephone, answering inquiring parents who wished to 
make the costumes just right. 

Now that we were to have the play, we had to decide 
what we could present. 

The Boston Tea Party and Paul Revere’s Ride were 
selected by the boys. The Making of the Flag by Betsey 
Ross was chosen by the girls. To*make it complete, I 
said we must show what caused the Boston Tea Party, 
and so the part taken by George III was decided on. 
This last had been a favorite picture from the library. 

After much discussion, the children arranging the speeches 
of the different characters, deciding on the scenery, criticis- 
ing and helping the actors and everyone entering into the 
work, the following play was produced: 


Colonial Times 
(A Play in Five Acts) 


ACT I 


KinG GEORGE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
LorpD TOWNSHEND HERALD 


The Court of King George III of England 
(King George and Lord Townshend seated) 


King George Here we are, King of England and these 
American colonies, and yet we cannot make them obey us. 
Something must be done. We could not enforce the Stamp 
Act. It had to be repealed. James Otis has said, “Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 

Lord Townshend Let us send for their agent, Benjamin 
Franklin, who has come over about this matter, and see 
what he has to say. 

King George Very well, have him called. 

Lord Townshend Herald, call Benjamin Franklin. 


(Benjamin Franklin comes in and bows low before the King.) 


Lord Townshend Is there any way the colonies will accept 
parliamentary taxation? 

Benjamin Franklin None that I know of. They w 
never do it unless compelled by force of arms. 

Lord Townshend We shall take the matter under con- 
sideration. 


(Franklin bows and departs.) 


Lord Townshend Your Majesty, let us send over an 
army. They have always paid duties; we can tax tea. 

King George Very good, your lordship. We can send 
over a cargo of tea to Boston and our soldiers can enforce 
our laws. 


ACT II 
The Boston Tea Party 


SCENE I — Meeting of Citizens of Boston on the Street 


SAMUEL ADAMS Joun Hancock MEN 

First man The ship has arrived from England with the 
tea. 

Second Man We will never pay the tax. 

John Hancock Fellow citizens of Boston: you all know 
about the ship full of tea that has arrived from England 
this morning. Samuel Adams and I knew that you would 
not let the tea be put on land as long as we had to pay a 
tax of three pence a pound. So Samuel Adams and I went 
to Governor Hutchinson and asked him to send the ship 
back to England. 

Samuel Adams He would not do it. So, my friends, 
we will have a tea party —a huge tea party. (Then goes 
whispering from one to another.) Tell all the patriots to 
meet at midnight. 


ScENE II — Midnight. British ship at wharf 


(Citizens dressed as Indians. The men come in silently 
from all directions and meet.) 


First man Now we must go down to the ship and destroy 
the tea. 


(They board the ship and throw the tea into the harbor.) 

















Second mun The tea is all destroyed. Now we can go 
home. 


ScENE III — Song by Class, “ Revolutionary Tea” 
(From “American History Stories,” Vol. II, by Mara L. Pratt. 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston and Chicago.) 


ACT III 


Paul Revere’s Ride 






Scene I — Recitation of two verses from “Paul Revere’s 
Ride” — Longfellow 


Scene Il —In front of the Old North Church 


PauL REVERE His FRIEND 

Paul Revere I hear that the British are going to march 
to Concord to-night. They have been told that we have 
powder and guns there. I want you to watch carefully 
and find out whether they are going by land or by sea. 
When you have found that out 


“Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light; 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea.” 


I shall row silently over to Charlestown. My horse is 
there ready for me. You know the Minute Men are 
prepared to fight at a minute’s notice. 

Friend I shall walk around by the barracks to-night 
until I find out. Then I will hang out the signal. Good- 
night. 

Paul Revere Good-night. 


ScenE III — Old North Church 


His FRIEND 
SOLDIERS 


PAvuL REVERE 
British CAPTAIN 


(Friend walking up and down. British captain is heard 
giving orders. Soldiers marching.) 


Forward, march, to the river! 


British Captain Ready! 
I must signal 


Friend Ah! they are going by the river. 
Paul Revere. 


(Goes inside church and hangs lanterns from the steeple. 
Paul Revere on Charlestown shore.) 


Paul Revere I wonder how the British will come! Ah! 
the lantern! Another one! That makes two. They are 
coming by sea. Now I must ride! 

ACT IV 
Betsey Ross Makes the Flag 


ScenE I—Betsey Ross’s House 


WomEN 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Cor. RoBert Ross 


BETSEY Ross 
Her DAUGHTER 
RoBERT Morris 


(Betsey Ross and her daughter sitting sewing.) 


Daughter Oh, mother! I think the flag is beautiful! 


I am sure General Washington will like it. 
Betsey Ross I hope so, my child. 


(There is a knock at the door.) 
Betsey Ross Open the door, child. 
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(Two women enter and curtsy.) 


First woman We have come over to sew. 

Betsey Ross I am very glad. Come right in. Please 
get some chairs, child. 

Second woman We heard that General Washington has 
asked you to make a flag. I don’t wonder; you sew so 
beautifully. 

Betsey Oh,thank you! Yes, I have it finished. I will 
show it to you. 


(Gets flag and she and her daughter hold it up.) 


First woman That is a beautiful flag. 

Second woman It certainly is! Is the general coming 
to-day? 

Betsey Yes, he said he would come to-day. 

First woman How did you think of this beautiful flag? 

Betsey Ross Oh! General Washington told me to make 
thirteen stripes, red and white, to show that there are 
thirteen states in our new country. In the corner there 
were to be thirteen stars on a blue field. He showed me a 
picture he had drawn, but he had stars with six points. 
I told him I liked stars with five points, as they are in the 
sky. I wanted everyone, when they saw our flag, to think 
of God and the right. General Washington liked the 
five-pointed stars, too. So I made them that way. 


(Flag folded and putaway. All sewing. Knock at the door.) 
Run, child, 


Betsey Ross It is General Washington. 
and get chairs. 


(Enter General Washington, Robert Morris, and Colonel 
Ross. Women rise. Ali curtsy.) 
General Washington Good morning, ladies. Is the flag 


finished? 
Betsey Ross Yes, General, it is ‘all finished. 


(Gets flag and shows it to all.) 


General Washington Oh! Mrs. Ross, what a beautiful 
flag! 

Robert Morris Our Flag! 

Colonel Ross How splendid it will look flying in the 
breeze! 

General Washington How our people will love it! All 
the world will know it. It will stand for Freedom. Mrs. 
Ross, you have done a noble work which will never be 
forgotten. We thank you. Gentlemen! We will salute 
our flag! 


(Betsey Ross gives him the flag and the gentlemen depart.) 


First woman We must go, too. You must feel very 


proud. 
(All curtsy.) 
ACT V 
Reception at Mount Vernon 


GEORGE WASHINGTON NELLIE CusTIS 
MARTHA WASHINGTON GUESTS 
SERVANTS 


The Washingtons are holding a reception at Mount 
Vernon. In the receiving line are Martha Washington, 
George Washington, and Nellie Curtis. As the guests 
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arrive, their names are announced by the butler and then 
they pass along to the receiving line. Following are the 
guests: Mr. and Mrs. John Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Franklin, General Lafayette, Mr. Thomas Jefferson, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Marshall, Mrs. Betsey Ross, Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Henry, Mr. and Mrs. James Madison, Mr. 
Robert Morris, Mr. and Mrs. James Monroe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Livingstone, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Revere, 
Governor and Mrs. Bowdoin, Mr. and Mrs. James Wilson, 
Mrs. John Pinckney, Mrs. Rufus King, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dickinson, Mr. and Mrs. Pelatiah Webster. 

The guests then assembled in groups around the room, 
conversing until the music of the Minuet was heard. 
Partners were led forth and dancing followed. The 
servants passed among the guests who were not dancing 
with refreshments. 





We gave this play for the primary classes, and they 
enjoyed it so much that we were requested to give it for 
the grammar classes. My! how proud we were! It was 
received enthusiastically. The applause was loud and 
long, as the children understood the historical facts and 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Again, we presented the “Reception at Mount Vernon” 
for the parents on “Parents’ Night.” 

I was very glad of this, because this project had been 
carried forward with the kind assistance of many parents, 
as well as the co-operation of the children. 

We had successfully accomplished what we set out to do. 
Although it had required time, study and drill, much pleas- 
ure and joy had we had in. the doing. 


A Hygiene Project 


Hope K. Corson 


N teaching children the rules of good health, this little 
project makes the work more interesting, and is one 
which the children can carry out almost without help. 

It consists of making a border, and individual “health 
charts,” illustrating the rules, by the use of pictures found 
and brought from home, and cut out and mounted in 
school. Most of the pictures were collected: from adver- 
tising columns of magazines. 

Some of the rules that were specially easy to find suitable 

pictures for were: 


“Be in bed by half-past eight and sleep at least tea 
hours with open windows.” 

“Brush the teeth every day.” 

“Take a full bath every week, and two, if possible.” 


Advertisements of children’s sleeping garments, of fifty- 
seven varieties of tooth-pastes, and of soap furnished 
pictures for these suggestions. The children being scrubbed 
with well-known soap were drawn by good artists; in fact, 
many of the pictures were fully as artistic as any part of 
the magazines, and done by artists of reputation. Blankets 
were advertised by lovely full-page colored pictures, 
making our early bed hour very attractive. 

“Play out-of-doors every day,” was another one pre- 
senting no difficulties. Children’s rompers and play- 
clothes, ginghams, kiddie-kars, and a dozen sources, por- 
trayed healthful activity out-doors at every season of the 

ear. 
When we got to the food-rules we were swamped with 
appetitizing colored views of good things. 

“Eat plenty of bread; dark breads are best,” brought 
in a wealth of mouth-watering scenes. So did “Eat fruit 
every day.” It was not so easy to get good pictures to 
suggest “Eat some vegetable besides potato every day,” 
but seed catalogues helped, and we fell back on canned 
soups and vegetables, and got a very respectable collection. 

The children brought in any number of the attractive 
desserts which are shown in such quantities recently, and 
they looked too. good to throw away,so we labeled them, 
“Eat all sweets at the close of a regular meal,” and used 
them. Dozens of pretty dining-room scenes were found, 
with babies and girls at table with their handsome parents, 
and these decorous family gatherings demonstrated, “Do 
not go to school without eating breakfast,” or, if the meal 
appeared to be lunch or dinner, we chose, “Eat regularly 
three times a day.” 

The children measured the wall space below the black- 
board and we covered it with heavy brown wrapping paper. 
They wrote the rules in their best handwriting and the 
best looking papers were selected to be put on the border 
above the pictures in place. 

So many tiny ones, too small for wall decoration, were 
brought in, that we decided to make small individual 
charts of what was left of our brown paper. We cut it up, 
about 9” x 12”, and the little pictures were pasted on. 
We condensed the rules to a very few words, to write them 
under the little pictures; for example, we cut down, 
“Drink plenty of milk; four glasses a day are not too many,” 
to the brief legend, “A good friend,” under Bossy’s picture, 
and “Drink me!” for a full glass of milk. Some children 
filled two or three sheets instead of one, and there was a 
great deal of interest and ingenuity displayed in finding 
pictures and arranging them. They were as enthusiastic 
over cutting them out, and getting one for every rule they 
knew, as if it had been a game of paper dolls. Incidentally, 
the rules reached the homes in an attractive form, which 
must have won them more attention than they would have 
received otherwise. 
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The February Project 


Florence A. Powell 
(Book rights reserved) 


February—the Birthday Month 


ebruary Birthdays 
Charles Dickens — Feb. 8, 1812 
Thomas A. Edison — Feb. 11, 1847 
Abraham Lincoln — Feb. 12, 1809 
St. Valentine’s Day — Feb. 14 
George Washington — Feb. 22, 1732 
James Russell Lowell — Feb. 22, 1829 
Henry W. Longfellow — Feb. 27, 1807 


On the first school day of February, write the names 
upon the board of the children in the room who have a 
birthday in February, also the date of the month, then 
add the above list, and as each child’s birthday arrives, 
star it with colored chalk. 

Upon the day of the first birthday, have a lesson upon 
birthdays: 

What a birthday really is. 

How we celebrate. 

(Parties, birthday cakes and candles, gifts, birthday 
cards, visits or greetings from friends.) 


February Calendar 


A calendar of February ruled upon the board with the 
days and dates of the days of the month in the square, 
then paste, for instance, in square of February 8, picture 
of Charles Dickens, then for each birthday throughout 
the month. 

In second and third grades, children have made “Feb- 
ruary Booklets,” beside individual calendars as above 
described, associating date and person for all time. 

The “February Booklet” consists of a picture of the 
person whose birthday we are studying on one page, on 
the opposite page a verse, quotation or remark of the 
person themselves. For instance, on page 1, a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln, upon page 2, a log cabin or a selection, 
and so on until you have a booklet of all the noted people 
of February. 

A February Poster made in first or second grade, and 
even in third grade, has proven to be most valuable; 
for instance, a picture of Mount Vernon opposite George 
Washington’s picture; a picture of the Village Blacksmith 
opposite a picture of Henry W. Longfellow; a picture of 
victrola opposite a picture of Thomas A. Edison, and so 
on until all the aged is complete. This would begin a 
series of posters for the various months. 

The room should have expressed, by its decorations, the 
February unit, pictures of these noted persons, pictures 
illustrating various phases in their lives, birthday pictures 
of parties and cakes, sand-table, log cabin built from 
clothes-pins, so that, all in all, the room is in keeping with 
the project of the month. 

The aim in studying the lives of these wonderful men 
seems to be to teach the children that their birthdays 
are celebrated more, far more, for what they did and for what 
they gave to us than for what they received. So a birth- 
day, even if it is that of a little child, is not aselfish day, 
but one in which a child can do and give to others something 
worth-while. The love and trust of a little child seems to me 
to be about the greatest gift one can give, and a teacher 
realizes that to attain the child’s finest and best, she must 
become the receiver of those two most precious gifts — 
love and trust. 


Gifts from the hand are silver and gold, but the heart 
gives that which neither silver nor gold can buy.— Beecher 





In the first grade the lives of Lincoln and Washington 
seem to be only of great interest and understanding when 
the phases of their childhood and very early manhood are 
considered. In second and third grades one may to 
advantage proceed until they have attained manhood, 
but to go into the political career and the effect they had 
upon their country and its conditions seem to me to be 
far more worth-while when studied in fifth and sixth 
grades. 


Charles Dickens 
(Born Feb. 8, 1812. Died June, 1870.) 


Boyhood 

Born in England. 

Parents very poor, so had to help them by going to 
work very early in life. 

Mother taught him to read. 

Mother told him many stories, for he was a very sickly 
little boy. 

Worked in a London blacking factory. 

Playmates very poor and unfortunate. Knew so much 
of sadness and suffering, that he made up his mind 
he would do all he could, when he became able, to 
help the unfortunate. That is the reason his books 
deal with human life and conditions of his day. 

His efforts to help them 
(a) Told stories 
(b) Sang songs 
(c) Acted playlets. 

Great reader. 

Spent many hours in British Museum. 

Father’s good fortune enabled Charles Dickens to go to 
school. 

To secure books. 
Enabled him to become stronger and healthier. 


Charles Dickens became a writer — Books of note known 
the world over and as much appreciated to-day as 
when written. 

Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Old Curiosity Shop, David Copperfield, Tale of Two 
Cities, Dombey and Son, Christmas Carol, Bleak 
House. 

His great aim was to keep sorrows from little children. 
Tell of his happy life with his own children at “Gads- 
hill,” at Chatham-by-the-Sea. 

Tribute paid him by school children when he was buried: 
each child carried a*flower, and his grave was filled 
with the beautiful blossoms. 


Suggestive Reading for Children 


A Child’s Dream of a Star 

Christmas at the Cratchits’ 

The Storm 

Charles Dickens’ Letters to His Son. 


Memory Gem to Memorize 

When Charles Dickens was asked why he became so 
famous and successful, he replied: “Whatever is worth 
doing is worth doing well.” 


- Abraham Lincoln 
“In studying the life of Abraham Lincoln, his boyhood, 
his family, his home, his occupation, his love of the truth 
all appeal to the child, especially his home life and dress. 
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A table covered with cotton batting, sprinkled with 
artificial snow, a log cabin built upon it — clothes-pins 
make about the best cabin children can construct — twigs 
gathered, speckled with the snow, make the landscape in 
keeping with the winter scene, and the surroundings appear 
more like the surroundings of the home of the children at 
this time of the year. 

In second grade, the rail-fence can be constructed 
around the table, articles cut from wood to furnish the 
cabin, oil paper to cover windows, skin for the door; also 
children can cut the figure of Lincoln, his father, mother, 
sister, and the horse and dog to place in the setting. 

The stories in the early life of Lincoln are most pleasing: 
his manner of reading before the open fire, writing with 
charred stick upon wooden shovel, shaving shovel when 
entirely covered, how he earned the name of “Horest 
Abe,” his rescuing the pig, the story of the borrowed book 
that became ruined overnight, during the rainstorm — for 
it was placed between the logs of the cabin — how he had 
to work three days to pay for it. 


Suggestive Outline for Studying Abraham Lincoln 
(Born February 12, 1809. Died April 15, 1865) 


Home 
Birthplace in Kentucky 
Rough log cabin, open fireplace, old Dutch oven, floor 
of earth, one large room, skins at door and win- 
dows, wooden bench, table, stools, shelf for dishes, 
frame of bed fitted on to the side of wall, means to 
go up to loft, pegs in side of the wall, beds covered 
with shucks and leaves, bedding skins of wild 
animals. Abraham Lincoln slept in the loft, bed 
of shucks and leaves upon the floor, skins for 
covering, snow and rain sifted through logs onto 
the floor and bed while he slept. 
Dishes 
Large iron pot to ‘hang over fire 
Very few utensils 
Wooden dishes mostly. 


Food 
White potatoes, corn dodgers, game (deer, bears, wild 
turkey, fish, wild fruits) 
Dress 
Clothing very plain; winter dress made of furs — 
moccasins, trousers, and shirt of deerskin, cap 
of coonskin, with tail for ornament and used in 
handling his cap; no stockings as a boy; used 
home-made soap to wash with, home-made shoes, 
deerskin leggins; thorns were his pins and small 
stones for buttons. 
Parents 
Father — lazy and shiftless; wife taught him his 
letters. 
Mother — his best friend; taught him to read his 
Bible; taught him to be brave, honest and kind. 
Sister named Sarah, two years older, his playmate. 


Occupations 

Chopping trees, splitting rails, planting farm, chores 
for house, hunting, trapping, fishing, help build 
log cabin, worked for twenty-five cents a day, 
money paid to his father; helped his mother, 
whom he dearly loved. When a man, he said, 
“All that I am or hope to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.” 


School 
Visiting teacher at first; not more than a year of 
school in all his life; school four and a half miles 
from home; rough log cabin, earth for floor, oiled 
paper at windows, open fireplace, poorly ventilated, 
rude wooden benches, no backs; very poor 


teachers, very few books, very little paper; for a 
pencil he used a charred stick; studied by a tallow 
candle made at home, and often by the light of 
the fire. 
Favorite books 
Bible, Robinson Crusoe, Asop’s Fables, Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 
Lesson we may learn from his love of books 
His love of literature stimulates every boy and girl to 
read the right type of book and to realize that through 
reading, one can educate oneself to a degree of great 
efficiency, for Abraham Lincoln stands to-day as one of 
America’s greatest, ablest and most beloved citizens. 


St. Valentine’s Day 
(February 14) 


No special preparation need be given for this day; 
the atmosphere around us at that time breathes of love, 
mystery and entertainment. 

The “Legend of St. Valentine” may be given for a 
language lesson. Handwork plays a most important part 
in this festival. The making of original valentines, en- 
velopes in which to put them, valentine booklets, containing 
original valentines and verses. 

The little tots of the first grade delight in cutting hearts 
to make the blackboard border, also for the room decora- 
tions. The valentine they make, enclosed in the envelope 
made at school, affords great anticipation of the time when 
they put it under the door, ring the bell and in a near spot 
hidden from view, see mother come and find it. We have 
a far pleasanter time without a valentine box, as it does 
not matter how well everything has been arranged, some 
one is unhappy, through disappointment in the contents 
of the box. In third grade, this became a favorite time 
for letter writing. Write a letter to some one you love, 
telling them of the love you have for them. 

Among the loved ones remembered will be: 

Mother, Father, Grandmother, Grandfather, Aunt, 
Uncle, Teacher, Sunday-school teacher, Little playmate, 
Big Brother, Big Sister, some previous teacher, an out-of- 
town friend, a schoolmate. 

These letters should be sent or mailed to the one to 
whom they are written, so that the project will have 
fulfilled its real purpose. 


Suggestive Outline for Studying the Life of George 
Washington 
(Grade II or IIT) 


George Washington can be most effectively introduced. 
to the children by means of the postage stamp. 

Where do we get our stamp? (Have stamp with George 
Washington’s picture for every child, secured from old 
envelopes in your discarded mail.) 

Who makes them? Where made? Why we need them? 
Could we do without them? Why do we pay for them? 
How much do we pay? Do all countries have stamps like 
ours? (If possible, have collection of some of the various 
other stamps.) How can you tell our stamps? Whose 
picture is on our stamp? Why? 

Memorize “I’m the Little Red Stamp” — Sam Walter 
Foss. 


Boyhood 
Born February 22, 1732, Westmoreland County, Virginia. 


Home 
Old-fashioned Virginia farmhouse, downstairs four rooms, 
fine large birch fireplace; attic, long sloping roof, 
very comfortable home; house located nearPotomac 
River, on the Bridge’s Creek Plantation. (Pictures 
of plantations should be around the room, also si 
a few of the old plantation songs to the children.) 





90 


Fa 

Father, Mother, three brothers and sisters. 

Father’s name, Augustine Washington, very wealthy 
land owner. 

Mother’s name, Mary Ball Washington. Was a very 
beautiful Virginian belle. 

School 

Mother taught him before he went to the log school- 
house. She wanted him to be pure and upright. 
(A lesson every little boy and girl of to-day should 
learn.) Mother very kind but firm and very sensible. 

Teacher 

Sexton of the church, studied in school, reading, writing, 
and ciphering; had great trouble with spelling, 
but became a fairly good writer or penman. Brother 
Laurence helped him, as he had been in school in 
England. 

Activities 

Fond of outdoor sports, running, jumping, wrestling, 
pitching quoits, playing soldier, forming boys into 
military companies, having sham battles, riding 
horse back, hunting foxes, deers, and wildcats. 
Became leader among the boys; when a man, he 
became a leader among men. 

Dress 

Attractive, expensive material, well made, purchased 
mostly in England; excellent shoes and stockings; 
very neat and clean in appearance. 

Youth 

Became a surveyor; went to live with his brother 
Laurence on the Mount Vernon plantation. 

(Have picture of Washington and of Mount Vernon, 
also of Lincoln and his log cabin. Compare home 
and conditions between these two noted men.) 

Washington’s travels into the wild countries, meeting 
with Indians, his travels into the Shenandoah Valley. 

(Excellent description of this in “ American Leaders and 
Heroes” — Gordy. 

These travels and his horse-back riding, along with his 
leadership as a boy, made him the great man of his 
day when his country was in need, for he became 
official messenger — Commander-in-chief of the 
Revolutionary War and First President of the 
United States. Became known as Father of His 
Country. 


After studying the life of Washington or Lincoln, or both, 
what lessons do children derive from their study? Perhaps 
some of these: 

What makes a great man. 

When does one begin to be great? 

Has every boy and girl a chance to become great? 

What kind of a boy becomes a man like Lincoln or 
Washington? 

Does one need money ‘to become useful? 

Does one need a fine home and every comfort? 

How did Washington and Lincoln feel towards their 

mothers? 


Indeed George Washington tried hard at school to do 
everything his teacher wanted him to do, had many a happy 
time in the log schoolhouse and in the great schoolyard. 

He was happiest of all when he was on the back of his 
horse. He had to train his horse before he could ride him, 
but kindness and being gentle with his pet won over the 
horse, and he would Jet George Washington do all kinds 
of tricks on his back. 

When he grew up to be a young man, he still loved his 
pet horse, and would ride many miles on his back to hunt 
and to fish, but best of all he loved to play upon his flute 
for his mother, for she was always proud of her boy and 
his music. He was happiest, like you little children, 
when he was doing something for somebody; so when he 
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became a big man, he fought for what was right and -for 
his country — he became a brave soldier and the Father 
of His Country and of yours. 

How many of you, my good little children, will try to 
act as George Washington did? 


Do your best, your very best, 
And do it every day. 


Habit Formation, or What I Do Every Day 


Water 
Am 
To teach the child the importance of water in the daily 
needs of life. 


To have each child form the daily habit of drinking and 
the daily using of pure water. 


PROCEDURE — POEM 
When the buttercups are thirsty 
And the clover’s roots are dry; 
When the little ruffied daisies 
In the warm beds softly sigh; 
Then the clouds bend lower, lower; 
Of the dear earth’s néeds they think, 
And they send a shower of raindrops 
For the thirsty flowers to drink. 
— Mary F. Butts 


Reading of poem—-to obtain from the children the 
key-note of the poem. (The call from nature for water.) 

What is rain? From where does it come? Why do we 
have rain? Without it what would happen? Why do 
flowers, plants, birds and animals need water? Do children 
need water? Do all people in the world need water? 
How do flowers and plants get a drink? Birds? Animals? 
Babies? People? How can you tell when flowers are 
thirsty? Dogs? Babies? Give the name of the different 
drinks you know. Which is the best of all? Can anything 
take its place? What kind of water should we always 
drink? How much each day? Does the rain or dew only 
give to the flowers a drink? If the flowers need a bath 
every day, what about little children? Why do we need 
to bathe? What would happen if we never bathed? 
How do you feel after you bathe? 

Folding the individual drinking cup by the children. 

Why do schools have drinking fountains? In public 
places, why are individual paper drinking cups supplied? 
When traveling, why take your own drinking cup? Whose 
cup have you made? What do you mean by your very 
own? Should you lend it to anyone after using? If not, 
why not? Should you borrow a used drinking cup? If 
not, why not? Should this rule ever be broken? What 
pledge are you little children going to make and live by? 
Is this law of health only for you, or for all little children in 
the world? 


Pansy’s Story 


Peggy was a pretty little girl and a very good little 
girl. She lived with her father and mother in a beautiful 
snow-white house with green shutters. 

This cozy house was at the foot of a high mountain. 
Peggy had everything in the world to make her happy. 
Did I say everything — well, Peggy was very often sad 
and lonely, for she wanted a little brother or sister to play 
with. 

One night, after Peggy was tucked into her clean, little 
white bed, and sound asleep by the open window, Peggy’s 
father planted, out in a soft round garden bed, many colored 
pansies, for he knew that his little girl loved a garden, 
and Peggy’s father always did everything to please his 
little daughter. 

After her breakfast of fruit, oatmeal and milk, the next 
morning, bright and early, little e Peggy ran out to ‘play with 
her little dog Tiny. 
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She ran round and round the yard when, to her surprise, 
she saw a beautiful bed of bright smiling faces nédding to 
her a happy good morning. 

“Good morning, Peggy,” said the big White Pansy. 

“Qh, you dear little friends! Now I have so many little 
brothers and sisiters I shall never be lonesome.” 

“My! what clean faces! And you look so strong and 
healthy, for you hold up.your heads.so high and never 
bend your lovely green backs.” 

The great Yellow Pansy, in her soft, sweet voice told 
Peggy why they all looked so happy. 

“This morning, just before the great sun peeped over 
the side of the mountain, we were awakened by soft gentle 
drops of water. The water, or dew, gently washed our 
faces and gave us the most refreshing drink. I turned 
around, and all the other pansies were nodding their heads 
in thanks for the early morning bath and drink of cool 
water. 

“So, little sister, if every morning when you awaken, 
you bathe in clean cool water, drink a glass of pure water, 
bow your head in thanks, your face too will always shine 
and send a message of love and cheer to all that pass you 
by; then, Peggy, we shall be brothers and sisters in the 
garden of love, the great garden of birds, flowers and 
children.” 


Literature for First Grade 


Stories selected from the following Mother Goose Rhymes: 
The Three Bears — The Green Fairy Book 
The Half Chick — The Green Fairy Book 
The Three Pigs — The Green Fairy Book, Lang 
Little Red Riding Hood — Folk Stories and Fables, Scudder 
Cinderella, The Sleeping Beauty, The Musician of Bremen 
— Grimm’sFairy Tales, Scudder 
Chicken Little 


The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
The Little Red Hen, The Gingerbread Boy, The Pig Brother 
— Stories to Fell Children, Bryant 
The Dog and His Shadow, The Wind and the Sun, The Lion 
and the Mouse, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Fox and 
the Grapes — 4sop’s Fables 
Books of Plays for Little Actors — Johnson and Barnum 


MorTHER GOOSE 
Nursery Rhyme Book — Lang 
The Little Mother Goose — IMusirated by Smith 
Mother Goose in silhouettes 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 
A Book of Nursery Rhymes — Welsh 
Rhymes and Stories — Lansing 


PicTrurRE Books ror CHILDREN IN First GRADE 
Hey, Diddle, Diddle Picture Book — Caldecott 
Panjandrum Picture Book — Caldecott 
Johnny Crow’s Garden, Johnny Crow’s Party — Brooke 
Brownie Books — Cox 
Mother Goose — Greenaway 
Mother Hubbard — Crane 
The Jumblies — Lear 
Chicken World — Smith 
Farm Book — Smith 
Through the Farmyard Gate — Poulsson 
Runaway Donkey — Poulsson 
Four and Twenty Toilers — Lucas 


HANDWORK 
Child’s Rainy Day Book — White 
Littl Folks’ Handy Book — Beard 
What Shall We Do Now? — Canfield 


PoEMsS 
(To be memorized by children) 


Little Boy Blue — Mother Goose Rhymes 

Two Little Blackbirds — Mother Goose Rhymes 

Hey, Diddle, Diddle — Mother Goose Rhymes 

Little Bo-Peep — Mother Goose Rhymes 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock — Mother Goose Rhymes 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary — Mother Goose Rhymes 
Goop Rhymes — Gelett Burgess 

The Rain — Robert Louis Stevenson 

The Goldenrod is Yellow — Helen Hunt Jackson 

What Does Little Birdie Say? — Tennyson 

Come, Little Leaves — George Cooper 

In the Heart of a Seed — Kate Brown 

There is a Nest in the Old Oak Tree — Alice D. Riley 
A Visit from St. Nicholas — Clement Moore 
Hiawatha’s Childhood — Longfellow 

America — S. F. Smith 

Pretty Cow — Jane Taylor 

















The Caravan 


If I could be a gypsy-boy and have a caravan 


_I’d travel all the world, I would, before I was 


a man; 

We’d drive beyond the far blue hills — us two, 
my horse and me — 

And on and on and on and on until we reached 
the sea. 


And there I’d wash his legs quite clean and 
bid him come inside. 

Whilst I would stand upon the roof and scan 
the flowing tide, 

And he and I would sail away and scour the 
Spanish main, 

And when we'd swept the Spaniards out we’d 
p’r’aps sail home again. 


Or if my horse was very tired of ships and 
being good, 

And wanted most to stretch his legs (as many 
horses would), 

We'd call a whale to tow us to a desert island 
beach, 

And there we’d search for cocoanuts and have 
a whole one each. 


If I could be a gypsy boy I wouldn’t bring a 
load 

Of pots and pans and chairs and things and 
sell them in the road. 

Oh, if I was a gypsy boy and had a caravan 

I’d see the whole wide world I would, before 


I was a man! 
—“‘Nursery Lays of Nursery Days,” by M. Nightingale. 





SELF-CONTROL 
I 
Materials required: 
_ patterns. 
Billy Bumps. 


Billy Bumps can do something very hard. I wonder if 
my 28 children can do it too? Listen! Billy Bumps can 
make himself mind. When he wants his feet to walk down 
the street he can make them doit. If he wants his tongue 
to keep still, he can make it keep still. Can you make 
your feet walk when they don’t waat to? Billy Bumps 
can. He says to himself, “I can make myself mind, because 
that will make me a Good American.” All my children 
play you are Billy Bumps, and say it together, “I can make 
myself mind.” This is the first story about Billy Bumps 
making himself mind. 

One day Billy Bumps went to walk after school. He 
went to walk with five other boys. Count on your fingers, 
1,2,3,4,5. Pretty soon the boys came to a white farmhouse, 
and what do you think they saw in the yard? A very, very 
large tree, just full of big red apples! 

One of the boys said, “Oh, see those big red apples!”’ 

The second boy said, “There are some on the ground, 
too.” All the boys looked over the wall to see the apples. 
They were red and juicy. 

The third boy said, “There goes another!” And sure 
enough — a great huge apple fell off the tree and rolled 
into the grass. 

The fourth boy said, “Let’s climb over and get some.” 

The fifth boy said, “All right! Come on!” 

Then Billy Bumps said, “Those are not our apples. They 
don’t belong to us.” 

“Never mind,” said the boys. ‘Come on, Billy.” 

But Billy Bumps did not climb over the wall. He said, 
“J shall go home if you steal the apples.” 

And then the boys said all together, “’Fraid-Cat! ’Fraid- 
Cat!” 

“T am not a “Fraid-Cat,” said Billy Bumps. And all 
the boys knew he was not. He was the strongest boy in the 
crowd. But they called after Billy Bumps just the same, 
“You don’t dare to!” 

Now, to tell the truth, Billy Bumps wanted an apple very 
much, and to tell the truth, he hated to have the boys call 
him “’Fraid-Cat.” But he went down the road and said to 
himself, ‘I will not steal apples. I can make myself mind.” 
So he said to his feet, “Walk right along. Walk right along.” 
And although his feet didn’t want to go at all, they minded 
Billy Bumps and walked right along home. 

He told his right foot to go up the front steps, and his left 
foot to go up the next step, and they minded Billy Bumps. 

When Mrs. Bumps saw Billy Bumps coming, she knew 
something was the matter. She said, ‘““What is the matter, 
Billy Bumps?” 

So Billy sat down and told his mother about the apples. 
When he finished his story, Mrs. Bumps learned over and 
patted Billy Bumps on this cheek, and then she patted him 
on this cheek, and called him her Good American. Mrs. 
Bumps said, “You are a Good American, Billy Bumps, 
because you can make yourself mind. That is the hardest 
thing in the world. It is hard for even Father.” 

So Billy Bumps did not look so sober, but ke smiled again 
like this. He took off his svit and went to bed. 

I want my children to be Billy Bumps to-day, and try to 
make yourselves mind. Then tell me what you did to- 
morrow, and I will see if you were a Good American. 

Look at that red apple on the board. What story do you 
think of right off? Make some beautiful red apples with 
this pattern, and color them like those in the story. On the 
other side of the paper, draw the apple-tree just full of 
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The Good American Series _ II 


Gertrude Chandler Warner 


apples. Draw a few apples on the ground in the grass. If 
you have time, draw the wall that the boys climbed over. 


Apple Batten 


(To be copied from the board) 


The boys said to Billy Bumps, “Come and get an apple.” Billy 
Bumps said to himself, “I will not. I will not.” So he walked home. 
Billy was a Good American. So am I. 


Suggestions for Number Work Recitation 


_ Children try to put the apples that the boys stole back 
in the grass. Every time a child writes correct answer to 
six examples on board, draw an apple with red chalk in 
green grass. Put his initial in the apple. For the child 
who gets most apples by close of recitation, draw large red 
apple, a foot in diameter. 


II 
Materials required: 

Open book patterns. 

White and colored paper for tiny books. 

Pins. 

Teacher’s Story 

Were my 28 children Good Americans yesterday? Did 
you make yourself mind, Jennie? Tell me about it. If I 
think you were a Good American, I will pat this cheek, and 
then this cheek, just as if you were Billy Bumps. Iam very 
glad to have five Good Americans in my room. All the 
others can try again to-day. This is a story of what Billy 
Bumps did one day in school. 

Billy Bumps sat in his little front seat. He was reading 
in his book and looking at the pictures. Here is his teeny- 
tiny reading book. Billy Bumps was reading about the 
Little Tin Soldier. And he heard a funny little noise. It 
said, “s-s-s”. Billy Bumps looked up. Peter was trying to 
make Billy Bumps stop reading. He had a little paper 
windmill. Billy Bumps looked right back at his book. 
Then Peter said it again, “s-s-s.” But Billy Bumps would 
not look up. He bent right over his book like this, and did 
not look at Peter’s windmill. He kept wondering how 
Peter made the windmill, but he said to himself, ‘I will not 
look up. Ican make myself mind.” So he said to his eyes, 
“Look right at the Little Tin Soldier. Look right at the 
Little Tin Soldier.” And Billy’s eyes minded him, and did 
just as he said. 

Pretty soon, Peter got tired. He couldn’t make Billy 
play with him, so he got out his book and began to read the 
Little Tin Soldier, too. He liked it so well that he forgot all 
about his windmill. 

When it came time for Billy Bumps’ class to read, Billy 
Bumps could read the Little Tin Soldier better than anyone. 
So his teacher said he might stay after school and help her 
put away the scissors and colored paper. So after every- 
one had gone, the teacher said, “Billy Bumps, I heard a 
queer little noise to-day in school. It said “s-s-s.” And I 
saw a little boy who did not look up. He kept right on 
reading the Little Tin Soldier. He bent right over his book, 
and did not look to see how to make a paper windmill. 
Nowoyw, that bill be a Good American. He knows how to 
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make himself mind.” So his teacher patted him on this cheek 
and then she patted him on this cheek, and called him a 
Good American. 

Then Billy Bumps’ teacher said, “I know how to make a 
fine windmill. If you will get out a pair of scissors and a 
square of blue paper I’ll show you how.” 

Billy Bumps and his teacher sat at her desk and cut out 
some beautiful windmills, — red, blue and green. Billy 
Bumps took them home. 

He said he would make himself mind every day, because 
he had a better time. Now, Austin may be Billy Bumps. 
You may sit in the front seat and open your book at the 
Little Tin Soldier. Who will be Peter, and say, “‘s-s-s’? 
Billy Bumps does not look up. Peter must try three times. 
Then he gets tired. What must he do? Yes, take out 
your book and read the Little Tin Soldier, too. That is 
very good. Every single child can try to be Billy Bumps 
to-day. But let’s not have a single Peter in our room. 
Whatever you do, don’t be Peter. 

I will give you each a teeny-tiny book. Itisopen. Draw 
as many books as you can. Make teeny-tiny pictures and 
printing in the books. Draw a gun, and a drum, and a 
Little Tin Soldier. 





Book Pattern 
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(To be copied from the board) 
Billy Bumps did not look up. He loked at his book. Peter said, 


“s-s-s.” But Billy did not look up. He was a Good American. So 
amI. I am doing my work now. 





Additional Handwork 


With the same pattern, let the children make two leaves 
of a tiny book from white paper, and a cover from colored 
paper, and pin them together through the center. 


Ill 
Materials required: 
Dolly Dingle, or any girl paper doll. 
Patterns of dress. 


Teacher’s Story 


One day Billy Bumps looked across the aisle; not across 
the aisle where Peter sat — the other aisle. And there sat 
a new little girl. Her name was Dolly Dingle. Here she 
is. She wore a school dress like this with white collar and 
belt and cuffs. She wasa nice little girland she smiled. So 
Billy Bumps smiled back. 

When Billy Bumps went home from school, he found 
that Dolly Dingle had moved into a new house right on his 
street. So he asked his mother if he could invite Dolly 
Dingle to come over and play. She said he might, so 
Billy Bumps telephoned to Mrs. Dingle. She said Dolly 
could come over and play until five o’clock. 

Now Dolly Dingle heard her mother at the telephone, 
and she said, “Who was that, Mother?” 

Mrs. Dingle said, “That is Billy Bumps. He wants you 
to come over and play.” Then she took Dolly Dingle in 
her lap. and said, “Now, Mother is going down street. 
Wash your hands and face, and get ready all alone.” 

Dolly Dingle said, “Shall I wear my best pink party 
dress?” 

“Oh, no!” cried Mrs. Dingle. “It isn’t a party. Wear 
that little school dress that you have on, and be my Good 
American. (For Dolly Dingle was trying to be a Good 
American as well as Billy Bumps.) 

Mrs. Dingle went down street. Dolly Dingle went up- 
stairs toherroom. She went to the clothespress and looked 
in. This is the dress she saw — her pink party dress with 
a pink sash, 

Dolly Dingle said to herself, “You mustn’t wear it, Dolly 
Dingle.” But Dolly Dingle wanted so much to wear her 
pretty dress that she took it out of the clothespress and laid 
it on the bed. (Do so.) 
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. 


‘ She said to herself, “I won’t get it dirty, and I won’t tear 
it. 

And then she thought, “But Mother told me not to wear 
ly 

Finally she decided to try it on. She took off her school 
dress and put on the pink dress. Then she put on her best 
hat with its pink roses. (Doso.) Then she looked in the 
a She looked very pretty, but she did not feel very 

PPy- 

Then she said, “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Dolly 
Dingle? Can’t you make yourself mind?” 

So this is what Dolly Dingle did. She took off her rosy 
hat. She took off her pink dress. She put on ker school 
dress. She washed her hands and face. And she walked 
right — down — the — street to Billy Bumps’ house. Billy 
met her at the door. He had on his school suit. And very 
soon they were having a fine time oiling up the train of cars 
in Billy Bumps’ play-room. oe 

When Mrs. Dingle came home from down street, what did 
she see on Dolly Dingle’s bed? Her best pink party dress! 
She found the rosy hat, too. 

“What did Dolly Dingle take that dress out for?” thought 
Mrs. Dingle. And when Dolly Dingle came home, she 
asked her. 

“You see,” said Dolly Dingle, climbing into her lap, “I 
wanted to wear that dress.” 

“Why didn’t you?” asked Mrs. Dingle. 

“Because you told me not to, “said Dolly Dingle. 
I wanted to make myself mind. Billy Bumps can.” 

Mrs. Dingle patted Dolly Dingle on this cheek, and then 
she patted her on this cheek, and called her a Good Ameri- 
can. She said, “You and Billy Bumps can do the hardest 
thing in the world, Dolly Dingle!” 

Now, I will pin this party dress where you can all see it. 
I will give you each a pattern to make a dress by. Make it 
just like this party dress with little roses all over it. Maybe 
Dolly Dingle can really wear it sometime if you make a very 
good one. 


“And 


(To be copied from the board) 


Dolly,Dingle wore her school dress. She did not wear her pink 
dress. I like the pink dress best. Why did Dolly wear her school 


dress? She was a Good American. So am I. 
IV 
Materials required: 
Patterns of jam jars. 
Billy Bumps. 


Teacher’s Story 


One day Billy Bumps was all alone in his house. Mrs. 
Bumps was making a call. Billy got hungry. He went 
out into the pantry. Now, let me tell you what he saw on 
the shelf. He saw a row of cunning little glass jars like this, 
full of jam. The jam was bright red. There was a little 
label on each jar, to tell what kind of jam was inside. Billy 
Bumps stood on tiptoe to see what the labels said. The 
first one said A-p-p-l-e. (Write on board.) Then came 
Strawberry Jam, Raspberry Jam, and Currant Jam. 

Now, this is what Billy Bumps wanted to do. He 
wanted to take a slice of bread and butter, and open a little 
jar of Strawberry Jam, and spread a layer of it on the bread 
and butter. But now, listen! Mrs. Bumps had told Billy 
never to touch the jam. She said, “If you are hungry, 
Billy Bumps, get a cooky out of the pail.” 

So Billy Bumps did not touch the jam right off. He 
stood and looked at it. He began to think, “I can make 
myself mind. I will go right back to the play-room.” So 
he said to his feet, “Mind, now! Go right back to the play- 
room!” And sure enough, his feet walked right out of the 
pantry and up the stairs. 

Now, a funny thing happened. Just as Billy Bumps had 
gotten half way up stairs, his feet turned right around and 
walked right back to the pantry. That was because Billy 
Bumps wanted some bread and jam so badly. 

He took down the Strawberry Jam, and just{as his fingers 
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began to take off the cover, he said to himself, “What! 

Can’t I make myself mind any more? Mother said not to 

— it, and I won’t. I will go right away and not come 
ack.” 

So he did. He took a brown cooky out of the pail, and 
marched his feet right away — left, right, left, right! When 
he got to the playroom he ate the brown cooky and tried to 
mend his steam engine. So he forgot all about the jam. 

When supper time came, Mrs. Bumps came home. She 
called Billy Bumps to supper. What do you think Billy 
Bumps saw near his plate at the table? The cunning little 
jar of Strawberry Jam! 

Now, Mrs. Bumps took a slice of bread with a golden 
crust and spread it with butter very. smoothly. Then she 
put on all the strawberry jam the bread would hold, and 
spread it very evenly. Then she cut it into cunning little 
strips, so Billy Bumps could eat it without getting sticky. 
How good it did taste! Billy Bumps did not say how near 
he had come to opening the little jar before supper. 

When Billy Bumps went to bed, his mother came to 
cover him up, and give him a drink. And this is what she 
said: “Billy Bumps, when Mother came home, what did 
she see in the pantry? She saw a little jar of jam that 
somebody had taken off the shelf. But it was not open! 
So she thought to herself, “I know Billy Bumps wanted some 
of that jam. And Billy Bumps has made himself mind 
again, for he did not open the jar!” 

“That is right, Mother,” said Billy Bumps, sitting uo in 
bed. “You know at first my feet wouldn’t mind. They 
came right back to the pantry. But I finally made them 
take me upstairs.” 

“That is just what I thought,” said Mrs. Bumps. “Iam 
very, very proud of my Billy Bumps.” So she patted him 
on this cheek, and then she patted him on this cheek, and 
called him her Good American. 

I will give you each a little jam-jar. See if you can print 
J-A-M on each jar you make. Color the jam red, or orange. 
Make a whole shelf of jars for Mrs. Bumps. 


Ss 
a 


Parken 











JAM 




















(To be copied from the board) 


Here is some jam. It is good to eat. Itis red. Billy Bumps did 
not eat it. He made himself mind. I can do that too. I will bea 
Good American. 





A Valentine 


Out in the woods beneath a tree 
I found my valentine — you see, 
Arbutus raised her pretty head 
Hooded in pink. “Behold!” she said, 
“T’ve been quite snugly tucked away 
Beneath a quilt of snow; to-day 
I’ve stepped into the spring sunshine 
To offer you a valentine.” 
— Helen M. Richardson 
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Projects in the 


INCE September it has been a struggle in this grade 
for some children to master the addition and sub- 
traction facts. 

All sorts of interesting drills had been devised, but still 
subtraction lagged. Something was lacking in the schemes 
which I tried to use to awaken the children to see the real 
importance of grasping subtraction facts, and still not 
realize it was mere arithmetic they were working on. Real- 
izing that children work much better and gain more if they 
work on projects of their own selection, I asked myself the 
question — When do third grade children use arithmetic in 
real life? Instantly I thought of their errands to the stores 
for themselves, parents and friends. As we had a model 
store in school, scales, the liquid and dry measures, this 
project could be taken up, if the children chose to 
do so. 

When we were ready for our next arithmetic period, I 
asked the children when they did arithmetic outside of 
school. ‘When we go to the store” was the response. of 
most. I then asked them if theywould like to do arithmetic 
in school by going to the store. Immediately they were eager, 
alert and lively. Arguments and discussions as to how we 
could do this took place. They wanted a real store. They 
talked about the inside appearance of stores and decided 
that they must have shelves on which to arrange their gro- 
ceries. Some pupils immediately suggested building shelves. 
Here, then, was a problem for Industrial Arts. The boys 
brought boxes, odd pieces of lumber, and started work. A 
head carpenter was chosen and he took charge of groups of 
boys. They built three compartments with three shelves 
in each one, and the work was done with practically no 
assistance from me, but mainly from data obtained by 
studying shelves in stores, the bookcase in our class- 
room, and general observation of cases in school and at 
home. 

After the shelves were ready the chiliren arranged our 
sample goods, found out present day prices, and labeled 
them accordingly. 


Working of the Store 


Each week two clerks and one cashier are chosen to 
conduct the business. Children that are backward I try to 
give precedence at first. ae 

Directly after opening exercises each morning the store 
opens. Each child has an opportunity to buy groceries, 
either by weight or box, or material by the yard. They 
also use liquid measure. We have no fixed rule about turns, 
but the children seem to manage very well about takiag 
theirs. The only rvle they made was that_not more than 
two should be at the store at a time. 

Each clerk is provided with slips on which to write orders. 
We made our own slips until the school printing department 
prepared some for us. 

Customers at the store have an order book or paper on 
which they list the groceries they desire, and the cost. They 
give their order to the clerk, who makes out two slips, one 
for the customer, the other for the cashier. Both customer 
and cashier look the slip over carefully to see that all is 
correct. 

If the slip is correct the cashier counts out the change due 
the customer, and gives it to the clerk. It is surprising to 
see how well change is made with just a little practice. 

The pupils keep up a daily account. The amount of 
money they start the week with is recorded. 

While the pupils are busy keeping their accounts the 
cashier likewise must work on his. Each night all slips are 
added, the amount of money in the drawer is counted, and 





Third Grade 


Helen M. Fletcher 


the cashier knows then the amount_he has taken in for that 
day. The amount in the drawer each morning added to 
the amount taken in, according to slips for the day,” must 
equal what we find in the box at night. 


$32.40 Amount in drawer 
6.78 Taken in during day 





$39.18 Amount at night 





The children certainly enjoy the store and try to do their 
best. The result of carrying on arithmetic in this way is 
certainly wonderful. The pupils are not only helped in 
addition, multiplication, subtraction, writing dollars and 
cents, weighing and measuring, but their spelling is benefited 
by it too. Furthermore, they learn to work in groups; 
customers, cashiers and clerks insist on courtesy and order- 
liness; greater independence on part of pupils is shown, and 
more and nore the unnatural conditions of the ola school- 
room are being replaced by the natural conditions of the 
real life of the child. 

The results in the short time we have had the store show 
how helpful it has been. The children have gained a very 
good idea of writing dollars and cents, their improvement in 
addition, subtraction and multiplication is quite marked, 
so I feel it has been a worth-while problem to work out and 
of much benefit to all. 

The next project arising from our store was that of 
building a hovse. The children thought it would be very 
nice to buy groceries in a real store, so they suggested 
building one. 

After the boys completed plans for the building, the frame 
was discussed. Many gained information from observing a 
house which was being erected near the school. After the 
work on erecting a frame was Clear in mind the boys started 
theirs. With the aid of previous lessons in measuring inches, 
feet, and yards, they had very little difficulty in finding the 
length of boards needed. 

In making the frame it was most interesting to watch the 
children fit corners. Their work was well done and the 
frame was erected neatly. 

The next step which followed was boarding in the frame. 
The boys left spaces for two windows and a door. In this 
building the groceries are to be placed on shelves. 

If at any time shingles are provided by the School Board 
it will enable the boys to have a lesson on laying shingles — 
a lesson on which they are very anxious to begin. 
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And as he faint and fainter grew, 
With hollow voice he cried, 
“Dear mother, had I minded you, 
I need not now have died.” 


« (From “Songs for Little Children,” by T. W. Stephenson, B. A. Published by Henry Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, London, England.) 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First Four 


Grades 


VI 


Effie L. Bean 


Principal, Kosciusco School, Winona, Minn., Public Schools 


February 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Language 
First WEEK 
Monday Language game for teaching when to use 
**teach” and when to use “learn.” 
Can you “learn” some one else? 
Who does the learning? 
Who does the teaching? 
Tuesday Tella story for reproduction. 
Wednesday Reproduce story. 
Thursday Dramatize story. 
Friday Drill on correct use of “teach” and “learn.” 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Sentence making through pantomimes. 
Children and teacher act out certain things; other 


pupils, in a complete sentence, tell what was done. . 


Tuesday Describe a picture. 

Wednesday Poem, “My Shadow,” by Stevenson. 
What is a shadow? 
Does your shadow always look the same? 
When does it look longest? Shortest? 
Before we can have shadows, what is necessary? 
Memorize the first stanza. 

Thursday Memorize the second stanza. 

Friday Memorize the third stanza. 


TuirpD WEEK 


Monday Complete poem. 

Tuesday Lincoln — his childhood. 

Wednesday Lincoln — his later life. 
What did he do for our country? - 

Thursday Who was St. Valentine? 
What custom did he originate? 

Friday Review “My Shadow.” 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Washington — his early life. 

Tuesday Washington — his later life. 
Wednesday Compare Washington and Lincoln. 
Thursday Reproduce favorite stories. 

Friday Dramatize favorite stories. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 


Monday Make patriotism the keynote of this month’s 
work. . 
Tell the story of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Stories. ”’) 
Was he a brave man? 
Was he unselfish? How do you know? 
Tuesday ‘Tell the story of the Brave Three Hundred. 
Wednesday ‘Tell stories of the Great World War which 
showed marked instances of bravery and patriotism. 
Thursday Who was Lincoln? 
Was he always President of the United States? 
Was he a rich man? 
Describe his home when he was a boy. 
Friday Lincoln’s school life. 
Compare the school itself with the one you are at- 
tending. 





(“Fifty Famous 


Compare the equipment of Lincoln’s school with that 
of your own. 


How did Lincoln dress when he went to school? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Lincoln as an athlete. 
Describe the games he played. 
Was he a tall man? 
Was he good looking? 
Was he kind? 
Tell some stories showing his kind-heartedness. 
Tuesday Lincoln as President. 
What great thing did he accomplish? 
Why did he do it? 
Wednesday Results of the Civil War. 
Were only the men of the north brave? 
Tell some of the brave men of both the North and the 
South? 
Thursday Lincoln’s death. 
Touch upon this briefly. 
Keep the thought of Lincoln as a living factor before 
the children. 
Friday Was Lincoln a brave man.? 
Could he ever be persuaded to do anything which he 
thought was wrong? 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Washington. 

What is he sometimes called? Why? 

Compare his early environment with that of Lincoln. 
Tuesday Tell some stories showing his honesty. 
Wednesday What did Washington do for his country? 
Thursday Compare Washington and Lincoln as great 

men. 
Friday Who is Pershing? 

What did he do? 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday Do you think all the patriotic people in the 
world are soldiers? 
During the World War, how did people unable to 
fight show their patriotism? 
What are bonds and War Savings Stamps? 
Tuesday A discussion of war saving societies with 
thrift as the central thought. 
Wednesday What place does the Red Cross hold in the 
World? 
What was accomplished by the Red Cross during the 
war? 
Is the Red Cross doing anything for humanity now? 
Have you a Red Cross society in your home town? 
What is it doing? 
Thursday Continue discussion of Red Cross activities. 
Friday How else can one’s bravery and patriotism be 
shown. (Cheerfulness in adversity, etc.) 
Teach a few patriotic quotations. 


Nature Study 
First WEEK 
Monday The sun. 
Is it as warm now as it is in June? 
Have you ever seen a sunrise? 
Where does the sun rise? 
At about what time does it take place this time of year? 


Why not? 
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In the summer time. 
How does the sky look just before the sun appears? 
Did you ever see a sunset? 
When does the sun set how? 
How does the sky look? 

Tuesday Of what use is the sun to us? 
To the birds? To the flowers? 

Wednesday ‘Tell the story of “The Wind and the Sun.” 
Reproduce it. 

Thursday Read the poem, “The Wind,” by Stevenson. 
Discuss it. Memorize the first stanza. 

Friday Memorize the second stanza. 


In the summer? 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Memorize the third stanza. 
Tuesday Individual recitation of “The Wind.” 
Wednesday Study of a fish. 


Have a fish to show the children. 

If a large specimen is impossible, a gold fish in its bowl 
will give the children an opportunity for first-hand 
observation. 

Where does a fish live? 

What shape is it? 

Is that a good shape for a fish? Why? 

Locate and discuss the purpose of the fins. 


Thursday What part of the fish is used as a propeller? 
How does the fish steer itself? 
With what is a fish covered? 
Do all fishes have scales? 
Name as many different kinds of fish as you can that 
have scales. 
Those not having scales. 
Friday Are the eyes of a fish like yours? 
How are they different? 
Does a fish have eyelids? 
What are his gills? 
Does a fish need air? 
Then why can he not live out of the water all of the 
time? 
Of what use are fishes? 


Tuirrp WEEK 


Monday The dog. 
How many dogs at home? 
What kind of a dog is it? 
What is his name? * 
Does he know any tricks? 
Tell me all you can about your dog? 
Tuesday What does a dog eat? 
Does he like a bone? What does he do with his bones? 
Should a dog have plenty of water? 
Are all dogs’ coats alike? 
How do they differ? 
Is a dog’s coat just as heavy in summer as in winter? 


Wednesday What does a dog do for us? 
What kind of treatment should he receive? 
What kind of a house should a dog have? 
What is a baby dog called? 
Thursday The cat. 
Which is larger, a dog or a cat? 
Describe a cat. 
What does a cat eat? 
How many toes has a cat on his hind feet? Forepaws? 
If possible, have a pet cat in the school-room for 
observation. 
Friday Of what use are cats? 
Do cats ever get into mischief? 
Do birds like cats? 
Compare a dog and a cat, telling how they are alike 
and how they are different. 





FourtH WEEK Fuel. 

What is fuel? 

a as many things as you can which are used for 
uel? 

Why is fuel necessary? 

Where does wood come from? 

How is it prepared for the market? 

How is it sold? 

What kinds of wood are best for fuel? 

Where does coal come from? 

Where are some of our largest coal mines? ° 

Describe the miner’s dress, the method of descending 
to the mine, how the interior of a mine looks, how 
the coal is obtained and how it is shipped to us. 

How is coal sold? 

What kinds of coal are there? 

What is coke? 

How is it obtained? 

How is it sola? 

Is it lighter or heavier than coal? 

Compare wood, coal and coke as fuel. 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 
The dozen. 
What is bought by the dozen? 
How many is half a dozen? 
If I should divide a dozen eggs into three groups, how 
many eggs would I have in a group? 
Then what part of a dozen do you think four eggs 
would be? 
Divide a dozen eggs into four groups. 
How many eggs in each group? 
Three is what part of a dozen? 
Divide a dozen marbles into six groups. 
How many in each group? 
What is one group called? 
How many eggs in a dozen? 
of a dozen? One-fourth of a dozen? 
a dozen? 
Which is more, a third of a dozen or a fourth of a dozen? 
How many more? 
Which would you rather have, a sixth of a dozen bananas 
or 2 bananas? 


Half a dozen? One-third 
One-sixth of 


SECOND WEEK 
Continue above. 

Give simple problems. 

If a,dozen apples cost 40 cents, what part of 40 cents 
will you have to pay for half a dozen? 

If eggs are 60 cents a dozen, what part of 60 cents 
must we pay for } dozen? 4 dozen? 4 dozen? 

Helen picked 4 peaches. What part of a dozen did she 

ick? 

mame picked 3 boxes of strawberries. 
dozen did he pick? 

3 is what part of a dozen? 

4 is what part of a dozen? 

6 is what part of a dozen? 

2 is what part-of a dozen? 

1 is what part of a dozen? 


What part of a 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Addition of single columns, the sum not to 
exceed 8. 
Tuesday Subtractions from 7. 
Wednesday Simple problems involving above. 
Thursday Subtractions from 8. 
Friday Addition of numbers, the sum not to exceed 9. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Review counting by 5’s. 
Tuesday Count by 10’s to 50. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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Suggestions for Seat Work 


Florence A. Powell 
(See January issue) 














The boy is in the tree 
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The children are taking a sail 
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Matching Pictures and Sentence; 


Cut from magazines or from used 
readers suitable pictures for the grade 
that is to use the set. Mount the 
pictures, write one, two, or three sen- 
tences about the pictures, sentences 
that have an apparent application. 

Make about six sets, put into an 
envelope, for instance, “h,” then mark 
every picture and sentence upon under 
side, “h,” so if any part is found upon 
floor, after collecting envelopes, it can 
be easily replaced into the correct 
envelope. Saves a great many minutes 
of time. 

Am The child must first read the 
sentence, then place correct sentences 
under the right picture. 


Sentence Building 


Within an envelope place the missing 
words. The sentences are written upon 
the envelope minus the action word. 
This completion of the sentence is made 
much easier if the seat work of the 
name, sound, and movement have been 
previously learned. 

Make a set, “What Animals Say.” 


The tat can mew. 
The turkey can gobble. 
The duck can quack. 


Matching of Picture and Word 


Cut the pasteboard backs of tablets 
into four equal parts. 

Mount cut-out pictures, then print 
the word beneath. Place this set in 
the chalk tray, where every child of 
the group can see. Give to each child 
a tray or envelope of inch sticks, with 
the words written upon separate pieces 
of cardboard. The child makes an 
outline of thc eut-out picture and 
places the correct word beneath. 

The next step will be for him to cut 
free-hand, from colored paper, the 
picture, then mount and write word 
beneath. 
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We have given the word its correct 
meaning, its proper correlation with 
the picture and have learned both the 
printed and written word without an ap- 
parent transition from script to print. 


The Alphabet 
(See pages 102, 103 and 104) : 4 

Upon the pasteboard back of the’ : } 
drawing or writing tablet mount, in; | 
the correct order, the twenty-six pic- © 
tures representing the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet. Upon the back of the 
pasteboard, paste a small envelope 
containing the twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet. Mark the envelope with 
a letter or number, also under side of 
each letter card, so you can keep the 
various sets complete. 

Match the letters to the picture. 
This takes many days of earnest work 
upon the part of the child. 

The next step would be to place the 
word corresponding to picture, thereby 
building a desirable and useful vo- 
cabulary. 


Matching Name, Sound and 
Motions to Picture 


Every card should at least have ten pictures of birds, 
fish or animals. Proceed to match the words, that have 
been placed in the envelope corresponding to this set, 
under the proper picture. 

Second step: under the picture put the correct noise tha} 
the creature makes; for instance, under hen “Cluck-cluck,” 
under the sheep, “‘ba-ba,” under the dog, “bow-wow.” 


The third step; place the name of the movement the / 


creature makes; under picture of butterfly the word “fly,” 
under the picture of fish the word “swim.” Thus you have 
taught the child to recognize the animal by its name, 
what sound it makes, then how it moves. 
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Hear the wind 
Whistle and blow, 
March is here, ho! ho! ho! 


(Original verse) 





February’s days are dark and few, 
But it gives us Lincoln and Washington, too. 
(Original verse) 


From either pictures or stuffed figures of animals have 
children cut many free-hand cuttings, put together and 
make a book of “Our Friends.” 
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Kate Greenawg A 
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1awa Alphabet Pages 
1ed a Colored by the Children 
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The Land of Counter- 
pane 


When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 
I watched my leaden soldiers go, 
With different uniforms and drills, 


Among the bed-clothes, through the hills. 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 


I was the giant great and still 

That sits upon the pillow-hill, 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 

The pleasant Land of Counterpane. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Matching Sentences 


From two readers cut the same page: paste“one upon 
an envelope in which are placed the picture and each sepa- 
arate sentence of the other page, mounted upon cardboard. 
Let children arrange in proper order. 


Naming Various Parts of the Picture 


Choose pictures that are more or less simple in type; 
also large enough for a child to see the various parts easily. 

Mount the pictures and in an envelope place cards with 
the names of the different parts of the picture. 

The child is to lay the correct word upon the proper 
part of the picture; for instance, the word “boy” upon 
boy, “ flag” upon flag, “girl” upon girl, and so on, until 
every word has been placed. 
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Three Valentine Stand-Ups 


Ruth Ash 











Directions 


The boy and girl are cutifrom a heavy paperand colored. Thehearts are cut from red paper, one end of a string is 
fastened through the heart,the other end put through the hand and a knot on the other side. Paste a stiff piece of 


paper on the back, 1 x 3 inches, so they will stand up. 


To make the center Valentine the outside is cut fromwhite paper, the heart from red; the head may be from any 
fashion magazine or paper doll. This also is held upright by a standard on the back. 


Our Valentine Box 


Kate Wickham 


‘LEASE, may we have a valentine box?” 
Forty little faces looked up in pleased expectancy 
and forty little pairs of hands clapped softly when I 
said, “Indeed, we will have one, and we will begin to plan 
it Friday afternoon.” 

A valentine box may be the source of so much pleasure, 
or of so much sorrow to little people. I well remember 
my first valentine box at school when the pretty little 
gir] next me received twenty valentines, and I, almost a 
stranger, only one. Much better not to have valentines 
at school than to have it that way. It must be carefully 
planned so that each child will have several, but the chil- 
dren must have the pleasure of giving to those whom they 
love best. And it must also be so planned that Willie 
Jones will not be tempted to ask his mamma for nickels to 
spend, when she has to work hard all day for clothes and 
food for Willie and the other little ones. 

Friday afternoon we talked it over. The day before 
Valentine’s Day the box would be placed on the table ready 
for use. The children might bring as many as they wished, 
but we hoped everybody in school would get one, so we 
must try and not all give to the same one. The “Big 
Folks” must look out for the little beginners, and we must 
not forget the children who were at home, unable to come, 
for February is almost always a grippy, sore-throaty time. 
We decided that home-made valentines were nicer than 
boughten ones, though either would do. 

The children were eager to begin. Before closing time 
every one had made a pattern of a heart, cut one out of 


drawing paper and drawn a simple flower on it that could 
be colored with crayons or water-colors. 
They wrote under the flower: 
To one I love 


The work that the little ones are to do without super- 
vision must needs be very simple. » 

To those who had no paper or cardboard at home, I 
gave a sheet of drawing paper, and I soon found that there 
would be plenty of valentines. 

The mothers rose to the occasion and helped make them. 
Wilma’s mamma, who is an artist,made a beauty for each 
one in the “Big Folks’ Class.”’ 

The air was full of secrets. 

“I have a valentine for somebody, but I won’t tell.” 
“I have a valentine for a lady what wears a blue dress.” 

That evening I looked over my old postcards, Christmas 
ones and all kinds. I cut out flowers, birds, bells, anything 
that would do for a valentine. I took different colors of 
stiff paper folded them once, on the outside pasted a cut- 
out picture, and on the inside wrote a little jingle. 

I’m sending you 
This card so blue, 


Just to tell you 
I love you. 


I’m sending you, 
This card all pink, 
You will guess 
My love, I think. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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Supplementary Reading Lessons 


Christmas Day at Trenton 


HERE were three Powell children — Jack, eleven, 

Polly, eight; and Hugh, four years old. The last 

of December found these little children of 1776 
as much excited as you are to-day. This year was to 
be an unusually gay Christmas at Trenton. The German 
soldiers quartered in the town wanted to make the day 
as much like home as possible. Jack went with them to 
the forest to cut down a Christmas tree, Polly popped 
corn and little Hugh helped string it. ,Their mother did 
not hinder the preparations, but she was too loyal to assist 
the enemy even in their holiday. It was a great grief 
to her that her husband was dead and neither of the boys 
old enough to fight for the American cause. 

The Hessians began to celebrate in the afternoon with a 
parade. Polly thought this was very tedious, and not 
much like Christmas. Then the soldiers met in the great 
dining-room. It looked very beautiful decorated with 
branches of pine and long festoons of popcorn. In the 
center of the table stood the fir tree. It touched the 
ceiling. As the short winter day drew to a close, the 
candles were lighted, and the gifts presented. Little 
Hugh looked dolefully at his presents and said, “Why, 
St. Nicholas forgot my drum.” It was found, and the 
little boy marched proudly round the table imitating 
the Hessian drummer in the parade. 


“Oh,” sighed Polly, “it’s the best Christmas I ever 


had!” 

‘Don’t say that when our soldiers are nat here!’ 
manded Jack. 

Polly tossed her head, and said, “I’d do more than talk 
if I were a boy!” 

“What would you do?” 

“T’d join our soldiers across the river.” 

“Here’s to Miss Polly!” called out a Hessian officer and 
the affair ended in a laugh. ~ 

This spoiled the evening for Jack. When he went to 
bed he intended to stay awake and think of some way of 
aiding General Washington. Instead he was lulled to 
sleep by the soldiers singing in broken English the latest 
ballad: 


? 


com- 


Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally; 

She is the darling of my heart, 
And she lives in our alley. 


Jack was awakened ig the middle of the night by the 
feeling that something was wrong. Hugh was not in bed 
with him. He knew the little boy’s tendency to run 
away. He hurried after the truant. There was no sign 
of life in the quiet street. Jack found no trouble in passing 
the sleepy sentinel. It was snowing fast. The boy 
stopped and listened. He heard the beat of a drum ahead 
of him, but there was another sound — the distant cramp 
of feet. Could it be the soldiers from across the river 
coming to take Trenton? The boy caught up with the 
little run-away who had been fired with the desire to join 
General Washington. The older boy said, ‘“That’s not 
the way to help him, Hughie. We must go home and take 
care of mother and Polly. Boys always take care of 
women during war times, while men fight.” 

Jack slept no more, but as soon as his small charge was 
quiet, crept out in the gray dawn. In a moment he heard 
the roar of battle. Not long after this, Trenton was 
under the command of the continental army. 

The American soldiers, quartered in Mrs. Powell’s 
house that day, had a Christmas dinner which they never 
forgot. As they sat around the fire that evening one of 
them said, “This is a contrast to last night. When our 
boat reached the middle of the river it began to sleet. The 


wind drove it against us. We could scarcely see to steer. 
After reaching shore, we had a march of nine miles. How- 
ever, victory repaid us,” 

“Oh, I wish I could have been with you when you took 
Trenton!” said Jack. “I knew you were coming.” 

Then the exploit of the night before was told. Jack 
beamed when an officer said, ““You will make a good sol- 
dier; you were loyal in not telling of our approach, and 
obedient in caring for your little brother.’’ 

Mrs. Powell added, “Our country will have need of 
brave men in times of peace, son.”’ 





Three Famous Homes 


Alice E. Allen 


UR first President’s first home wasn’t the White 
House in Washington. It was a brick house in New 
York City—then the capital of the new United 

States of America. Square and large and comfortable, 
people called it a “Palace.” But it didn’t look nearly so 
much like a palace as our President’s home in Washington 
does. 

Eight thousand dollars —a large sum for those early 
days — made the palace ready for President Washington 
and his family. Of course, the coming of the Washingtons 
to New York to live made much talk and excitement in the 
city. We are told in an old letter —as if it was quite a 
wonderful thing — that the whole of the first and second 
stories of the palace were papered, that the floors were 
covered with choice carpets, that there was the best of 
furniture in every room, and that great quantities of plate 
and china filled the cupboards ready for state dinners and 
receptions. 

Although it was a wonderful event in her husband’s life, 
and wonderful, too, for the little new Country, Martha 
Washington did not come to New York in time for his 
inauguration. She had too much to do at her home in 
Mount Vernon. Like the busy housewife she was, she 
made everything there clean and neat. Then she packed 
her own china and silver and linen and glass to take to her 
new home. At last, with her grandchildren, Nellie Custis 
and George Washington Parke Custis, she started for New 
York. The journey took ten days. It was made in a 
great traveling carriage, with horsemen alongside. 

Martha Washington didn’t always enjoy her life in the 
New York palace — you may be quite sure George Wash- 
ington, himself, never called it that! In a letter, she tells a 
friend that it is “very dull.” 

‘As I cannot do what I like,” she writes, ‘I am obstinate 
and stay at home a great dea!.” Then she sends a kiss “‘to 
Marie” — whoever she may be — and adds, “I send her 
two little handkerchiefs to wipe her nose.” 


In Kentucky, on the bank of a small river, stands a 
beautiful new granite building. Up the tree-shaded grassy 
slope,from a famous old spring, a flight of broad steps leads 
to it. A porch, with tall gleaming pillars, shades its 
entrance. Before going in, everyone stops to read some 
wonderful words in the stone above its entrance. These 
words tell why so costly a building has been erected in this 
quiet corner of the world. When you go inside the granite 
building, you find it is only a covering for a small, rude log- 
cabin. Around the cabin, to guard it still more carefully, 
is a heavy chain of bronze. In this very cabin, February 
12, 1809, Abraham Lincoln was born. 

Everyone who could was glad to give something — if 
only 25 cents — toward enclosing this world-famous little 
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log-hut in its costly Memorial. A great crowd gathered 
at its dedication. A deed of it was given to the United 
States. 

Radiant its walls to catch and reflect the sun: strong and 
enduring to withstand the storms; in this little out-of-the- 
way corner of Kentucky, the Lincoln Memorial shall stand 
forever — a beacon-light to a great and grateful Nation! 


One hundred and nine years ago, on the 27th of February, 
in a quaint old house in Portland, Maine, Longfellow was 
born. This old dwelling has been repainted to look as it 
used to when it was the Longfellow home. With its 
Colonial windows and curtains, it gives home-like welcome 
to all who care to visit it. 

Not only outside, but inside, the home has been made to 
look as much as possible as it did when little Henry Long- 
fellow lived in it. The old woodwork has been done over. 
The rooms are papered in wonderful designs. In the 
parlors, there is a rich tapestry paper. The room in which 
the poet was born is done in delicate gray. In the hall, is 
old Colonial paper. One room is so papered that it suggests 
the windows of an old castle. On the walls of another, you 
can see quaint Swiss cottages, framed by softly-tinted 
trellises over which roses twine. 

The furniture of the house is Colonial, too. Much of it 
has been given by old families of the United States. Liter- 
ary people, passing through the poeet’s city, can, if they 
wish, rent a room in this house, and so sleep for a night 
under the same roof that once sheltered him. 

A company has been formed to raise money to keep this 
wonderful old home. From almost every country in 
Europe, from Hawaii, even far-off Japan, offerings have 
come for this purpose. Our poet’s verses have a way of 
singing themselves straight into people’s hearts, and staying 
there — no matter what language the heart knows best. 

The Governor of Maine, speaking at the dedication of 
this Longfellow Home, said, “When we think of England, 
we think of Shakespeare, when we think of Scotland, we 
think of Burns, and so, when people of other lands think of 
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America, they recall Longfellow! 





Seat Work and Dictation Exer- 
cises Based on Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales 
Laura Rountree Smith 
THE FLYING TRUNK 


Once upon a time there was a merchant who left his son 
so much money he did not know what to do with it, so he 
spent his time foolishly. 

He went to parties and masquerades every evening. 

He used five-pound notes to fly as kites, and even threw 
gold pieces into the sea instead of stones! 

By and by he became so poor he had nothing left but an 
old dressing gown, slippers and four shillings, and one of 
his friends sent him a trunk with the brief message, “Pack 
up.” 

As he had nothing to pack he sat down on the trunk to 
think. He pressed on the lock, and to his great surprise the 
trunk began to fly. It flew up the chimney, off and away to 
Turkey! 

The merchant’s son thought this a fine way to travel. 

Arriving in Turkey, he hid the trunk and went to town. 
Seeing a distant castle he made inquiry about it and was 
told, that a King, Queen and Princess lived in it, that there 
was also a saying that the Princess would be unhappy about 
a lover, so she was never allowed to receive a visit from any 
one except in the presence,of the King and Queen. 
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The merchant’s son went back to his trunk, sat upon it 
and flew back to the castle roof. 

He crept softly into the room of the Princess and saw her 
on a couch asleep. Awaking her by a kiss they had a 
conversation. He said her eyes were like lakes in which 
thoughts swam as mermaids, and he compared her forehead 
to a snowy mountain which contained a palace with picture 
galleries. 

So they continued talking until the Princess consented 
to marry him, but she bade him return on Saturday and 
meet her when the King and Queen were present. She said 
they were fond of stories for entertainment and would be 
glad to meet him, her “Turkish Angel!” 

Thereupon the Princess gave him a sword containing 
gold coins which he might spend as fancy dictated. 

The merchant’s son was not slow to buy himself a splendid 
wardrobe and returned on Saturday to the castle where he 
was welcomed by the entire court. 

“Tell us a deep story,” begged the Queen. 
“Tell us a story full of laughter,” said the King. 
So the merchant’s son began his story. 


Some matches were once very proud as they thought of 
the pine tree from which they came, and lying between a 
saucepan and tinder box, they began to brag, saying, “In 
the old days we grew on a tree and felt the warm rays of 
sunshine, and listened to the birds’ songs and drank drops of 
dew. We were proud as could be, for our tree was green 
all the year. 

By and by the woodcutters came and our family was 
divided. One of them became a mast for a great ship and 
here we have the humble task of furnishing a light for the 
kitchen. 

The iron pot now spoke up and said, “Iam a necessary 
article when cooking is done. My only delight is to be 
scrubbed clean and shining, and to gather news from the 
market basket who comes and goes!” 

“You talk too much,” remarked the tinder-box crossly. 

The saucepan said, “Let us tell something that t appened 
to us before we came to live in this kitchen. On the 
Baltic sea,”’ he began. 

“Hear, hear!’ cried the plates, “that. will surely be an 
interesting story.” 

The saucepan went on to tell that he lived in a clean 
family where everything was scrubbed from morning till 
night. 

The broom said, “That is an interesting story.” 

The water bucket dashed water about in his excitement. 

The broom swept up some parsley to crown the saucepan 
and fire-tongs who danced about with glee. 

The matches looked down on all these things and even 
the tea-urn was too high-toned to sing. Then the pen 
lying on the window-sill said, “Let the nightingale sing in 
his cage.” 

The old kitchen singer, the tea-kettle said, “He is too 
rich a bird for us to listen to.” 

The market basket said, “Let us put the kitchen in order.” 
Just as they suggested acting a play, in came a maid, and 
though they all were conceited, they thought best to be 
silent. 

My! how the matches sputtered as the maid lighted them! 

They thought, “We are the most important in the kitchen 
after all, see our shining light!” Even as they spoke their 
light went out. 


As the merchant’s son finished the story, the King and 
Queena said it was a fine story, and the wedding day was 
fixed for him and the Princess. 

On the night before the great event the whole city was 
lighted and there was merrymaking. 

The merchant’s son bought fireworks and fire-crackers. 
He flew up in the air with the fireworks and what a display 
they made! 

Down he sailed with the trunk at last, and went about 
town to see what people had to say about him. 
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One said, “He is a Turkish Angel,” another said, “He 
flew amid a sheet of fire.” They all said, “He will be 
married to the Princess.” 

He went back to his trunk. IT WAS GONE! A spark 
from the fireworks had set it on fire! He could not fly back 
now to the castle! 

It is thought by many people that the Princess is still 
waiting for him, but he wanders from shore to shore relating 
the most wonderful Fairy Tales! 


Seat Work Based on the Story 


First Week 


First Day Take the story from dictation or copy from 
cards passed out. 

SECOND Day Answer in complete sentences. 

Who was the hero of the story? 

How did he become rich? 

Where did he spend his evenings? 

What is a masquerade? 

What become of his money? 

What happened at last? 

What is the value of a pound and shilling in our money? 

TuirD Day Draw a map of Turkey and describe the 
country as to chief cities, industries,etc. Describe costume 
worn by the Turks. 

FourtH Day Write a paragraph about the castle and 
give the prophecy concerning the Princess. 

FirtH Day Write a paragraph describing the meeting 
of the merchant’s son and the Princess. What similes do 
you find in this part of the story? Where did they propose 
to meet next? Of what kind of entertainment were the 
King and Queen fond? 


Second Week 


First Day Draw and describe the sword given the 
merchant’s son. For what did he use the gold coins? 

SECOND Day Imagine the splendor of the court scene 
and describe it in your own words. What kind of a story 
did the King and Queen ask for? 

THIRD AND FourtH Days Relate or write the story the 
merchant’s son told. 

FirtH DAy Draw or describe the kitchen with™every- 
thing in it. 


Third and Fourth Weeks 


Dramatize the story within the story. 

Are some people as proud of their ancestors as the matches 
were of the tree from which they came? Can you describe 
the process of making matches? Does it pay to boast? 
What became of the matches at last? 

Look up the history of everything mentioned in the 
kitchen. Have one member of the class describe the making 
of an iron pot, and entitle the story “The Iron Pot’s 
Story;” another member may write under the title, “The 
Fire-Tongs’ Tale,” A History of the aking of MTongs, etc. 

Prepare to fit up a model kitchen with as great economy 
as possible, go to the stores and catalogues and get correct 
prices of everything. The pupil who has the best kitchen 
equipment with the least cost may fit up the model kitchen 
on a chart using advertisments of articles priced. 

In a given length of time write the names of as many 
birds as you can for a contest. Draw the nightingale and 
write a paragraph telling, what part of the country the bird 
inhabits etc. 

Decribe the merrymaking in the city and the conceit of 
the merchant’s son, as he went to the city to see what was 
said about him and his display of fireworks. 

Is there a lesson to learn from this story? 
Describe the end of the trunk. 
What became of the Princess and merchant’s son? 
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Do you think he could have been Hans Andersen himself? 

Did he not go about the world relating Fairy Tales? 

What Fairy Tale serves to describe Andersen’s life and 
general appearance? (The Ugly Duckling.) 

Study and dramatize the story of Andersen’s entitled 
“The Nightingale.” 

Do you find bits of philosophy hidden in these Fairy 
Tales? Give an instance. 

Read and be ready to tell the class any story of Andersen’s 
that mentions traveling. 





Grandfather Clock 
E. H. Chesterfield 


Tick away, tick away, grandfather clock, 
How we should all miss your steady tick-tock! 
Don’t you get weary of working all day, 
Ticking the seconds and minutes away? 


Grandfather clock, you stand there in the hall, 
All the day long you are watching us all; 

Do you feel sad when we’re not very good, 

Or when we’re not acting as nice children should? 


Shouldn’t you like to be resting sometimes? 

All through the night I can hear your soft chimes; 
When we are sleeping you’re working instead! 
Wouldn’t you like to be tucked up in bed? 


Never mind, never mind, grandfather clock, 
Think how we all love your friendly tick-tock! 
Who else could measure our work and our play 
If you should be taking a short holiday? 
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Ideas to Try 
The Joy of Test Day 


Edith L. Boyd 


Do you have consternation, dread, and even panic in 


your room, when test time is announced? We do not. 
We have a burst of little hand-claps, a murmur of excited 
pleasure, then a hurried seeking after pens and pencils, 
a rapt attention to instructions, a quiet moment with closed 
eyes, followed by a long sigh and eager scratching of pens. 
No one is nervous or worried, but each is striving to do his 
best. . Teacher is as eager as anyone, for their sakes and 
her own, as she regards it as a test of her ability in presenta- 
tion, instruction, and leadership, and the results will show 
her the weak spots in herself and in the pupils to be strength- 
ened in the days to come. 

Every written lesson is regarded as a test and is carefully 
labored over, but the “big tests,” as we call them, are a 
chance for triumph that is worth something. For some 
time before they come, we talk things over and each one 
determines to do better than he ever did before, not better 
than another pupil, but better than himself. We like this 
more than rivalry. 

When the time of writing is over, and it is short, there is 
a recreation period. As soon as possible we correct the 
papers. Sometimes the pupils go to the blackboard and 
work out the problems, discuss and verify them, then check 
them with pencil on their papers. At other times the 
teacher goes over each problem on the board, the pupils 
checking them on a separate paper, and make corrections, 
all to be verified and recorded later by the teacher. All 
subjects may be handled in this way. 

It is a great advantage to go over them at once before the 
papers or the enthusiasm grow cold. Of course there are 
often inaccuracies in checking, but the value of the action 
is greater than these. 

The marks are noted after they have been verified by the 
teacher, the good are emphasized and the poor are not 
publicly known, but are minimized in the class reckoning. 
Each child keeps his marks and casts his own average; 
there is also a class average worked out by all, so we count 
the pulse of progress and enthusiasm. A private under- 
standing with the teacher and special attention in class 
work is the plan followed with poor workers. 





Helpful Suggestions for Teach- 


ing Forty-five Combinations 
(Grades I and IT) 
Bertha Toelle 


Every primary teacher knows that thorough methods of 
teaching and many drill lessons are essential to enable the 
pupils of the first and second grade to master the 45 funda- 
mental combinations. If the combinations are taught in 
order of difficulty, the work of, the teacher is lighter, and 
the pupils. grasp the subject matter all the more readily. 
In the first grade only 34 of the combinations are taught; 
nevertheless, the bright child will have mastered all the 
combinations by the end of the first year. 

The first group of combinations to be learned by the first 
grade are learned by counting: 


1 By one’s. 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
+1 +2 +3 +4 +5 +6 +7 +8 +9 


2 By two’s. 


2 2 2 Sas 5 7 9 
+2 +4 +6 +8 +2 +2 +42 +42) 


(Optional) 
3 By three’s. 
3 6 9 
+3 +3 +3 
4 By four’s. 
4 8 
+4 +44 
5 By five’s. 


5 (Also in connection with nickel and dime.) 
5 


_ 





The second group of combinations are taught by the 
addition of doubles. 


These combinations are: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
+2 +3 +4 +5 +6 


6 May be taught in connection with dozen, } dozen; 
+6 4 dozen; 6 inches; 1 foot. 


Into the third group fall the combinations taught by 
addition of subsequent numbers. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
+2 +3 +4 +5 6 +7 


The fourth group contain the combinations found by the 
addition of nines. 


1 3 
+9 +9 
Into the fifth group we place the most difficult combina- 
tions. 
DY 2 SS ee "|. 
+3 +3 +3 +4 +4 +4 
In the second grade the 11 remaining combinations are 


taught. 
1 Addition of doubles 


~1-1 
+ 
G0 


2 Addition of-sequential numbers 7 8 








110 





3 Addition of nine’s. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
+9 +9 +9 +9 +9 +9 +9 +9 +9 


—_— 


4 Difficult combinations. 


.-. wane 
+5 +5 +6 





The 45 combinations may be presented in the form of 
addition tablesas 1+1=2; but the vertical form 1 
+1 
is much to be preferred, since it is the business form. 
The 45 addition combinations may be turned over into 
90 subtraction combinations, i.e.: 


9 
+6 
15 
gives us 
15 


—9 


6 


Ide 
vo) or 


Times Table Devices 


Mabel K. Zimmers 


First, the Red Cross Food Train. This is the children’s 
favorite number game. The first one who can say his 
table correctly, without stumbling, is the engineer. The 
second is the fireman. The third is the brakeman. These 
are proud individuals, because they run the train. After 
the first three, each child who can say the table correctly 
is allowed to choose some article of food, such as fruit, 
flour, milk, butter, eggs, potatoes, sugar, etc., and be 
himself a car loaded with it in the train. When the train 
is long enough, we ask the engineer where he is taking the 
train. Sometimes we go as far as Belgium or Armenia. 
To get there, we travel by train to the ocean, then get on 
board ship, cross the ocean (slowly waving our arms up 
and down to simulate wave motion), then by train again, 
till we arrive at the Red Cross Relief Station, where we 
disembark. Of course, our journeys all go round and round 
the room, with a ch-ch-ch noise from the whole train. 
When we arrive at our goal, the brakeman calls out the 
name of the place in a stentorian tone, and we slow down 
and go to our seats quietly. The interest in the train 
game never flags. Occasionally we vary it by having a 
passenger train, and of course anybody who wants to 
ride on it has to pay his fare by saying the table correctly. 


Second, the Ball Game. It isn’t really truthful to put 
it second, because they dearly love it, but logically it 
comes after the other. When we have said the tables 
individually for some time, we are ready for quick test 
work. The teacher has an ordinary tennis ball (a dead one 
will do) and throws it to a child, at the same time saying, 
“Four fives?” or “Three eights?” etc. The child gives 
the correct answer, if he can, and at the same time throws 
the ball back to the teacher. If he gives a wrong answer, 
or none at all, the class just naturally shout the right one. 
Beanbags might be used for this, but we prefer a real ball, 
a light one. 


Third, Playing Teacher. We have a large clock face 
onthe board. In the center we put “2 times,” or “4 times,” 
or “5 times,” as the case may be. Teacher starts the game, 
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calls on some child, who gives the answers as the pointer 
skips from number to number, around and across the clock 
face, and up and down as well. If the child gives every 
answer correctly, he is allowed to play “teacher,” and 
point to the numbers with the pointer, while another child 
answers. 





How We Do It 
Lula P. Whinna 


Devices for teaching spelling are legion, but not everyone 
brings the desired results. It’s a case of try, try again, 
until success crowns our efforts. 

Here’s “How We Do It.” Four new words only (in 
the Primary Grades) are taught Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Friday the week’s work is 
tested, the words being given in a “story.” Our goal is 
“Every word right by 90% of the class. Words not 
reaching that standard are reviewed the following week. 


How We Teach a Word 


1 The first step in learning to spell a word, is to pro- 
nounce it correctly. 

The word is placed on the board. Children old enough 
to use a dictionary look up pronunciation there. 

Teacher pronounces word for pupils unable to use a 
dictionary, enunciating syllable distinctly. 

Class pronounces word, enunciating each syllable dis- 
tinctly, looking closely at each syllable as they say it. 

2 Pupils close their eyes and try to recall how the word 
looked, syllable by syllable, as they pronounce it in a 
whisper. 

3 Pupils open eyes to make sure that they were able 
to recall the correct spelling. 

4 Pupils look at the word again, enunciating the 
syllables distinctly. 

5 Pupils recall again, with closed eyes, how the word 
looked. 

6 Class checks again with the correct form. This 
recall (as in 2 and 5) should be repeated at least three 
times, and oftener if pupils have difficulty in recalling the 
correct form of the word. 

7 When you feel sure that pupils have learned the word, 
have them write it on a slip of paper, without looking at 
the board, and then check with the correct form. Pupils 
having it written correctly raise hands. 

8 Have this (No. 7) repeated two or three times. 

9 If a pupil misses the word on either of three trials, 
have him copy it in his spelling note-book for extra study, 
since it is probably specially difficult for him. 

We do not claim perfection for this method, but it has 
brought success to us and with the hope that it may help 
other teachers, we pass it along. 





Testing the New Words 
Dorothy C. Retsloff 


Make a list of the new words from the daily lessons; at 
the end of the week, take slips of paper and write a sentence 
containing a new word in it. 

Place the slips in a box and let the children draw. The 
child must do whatever the slip reads. For instance, 
Mary draws, “Open the door.” If she reads her slip 
correctly she goes and opens the door. John may draw, 
“Bring the ball,”’ and he gets the ball. 

The child who cannot read his slip naturally feels bad, 
and tries to master all the new words before the next 
review day. 
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Valentine Day in the Primary 
Grades 
Dorothy C. Retsloff 


Decorate your blackboards with hearts and darts; be 
sure to let red coloring predominate. Have a valentine 
box and insist that only pretty cards and messages be 
placed in it. 

Tell a story of good St. Valentine. Use only verses and 
songs appropriate. Most teachers’ journals have recita- 
tions and exercises for a valentine program in the February 
issues. 

Valentine quotations for the blackboard: 

“To be good is to-do-good.” 

“The fun that lives — doing good to some one.” 

“Tf you have a friend — love him.” 

“Let the sunshine of love fill your heart.” 





Lesson on Writing Figures 
Alys E. Carmody 
1234567890 


147 8069 235 


147 count for group 1 — 2, 3 
8069 count for group 1, 2—3, 4—5, 6—7,8 
235 count for group 1, 2—3, 4—5, 6, 7 


A great deal of importance should be attached to the 
correctness and legibility of figures. 

Small figures of about one-third of a space in height 
are preferred and are taught in groups. 

Practice a straight line drill, one space in height, and 
the straight line figures 1, 4, 7. 

Practice an oval drill, one space in height, then the 
direct oval figures 8, 0, 6, 9. 

Practice a reverse oval drill, one space high, then the 
reverse figures 2, 3, 5. 

A few minutes’ practice each day should develop good 
movement in writing figures. 


Note — Be sure to practise writing with nails before touching pen 
to paper. 


Drill I 
147 147 — 147 147 147 147 147 


Since these figures are straight line figures, it is well to 
first practise the straight line drill one space in height. 
The lines are really slant lines, but we speak of them as 
straight lines, as they are made by pushing and pulling 
up and down directly toward the tie. 

However, they will slant on the paper if the paper is 
turned on desk so that lower left corner points to center 
of body. 

Count for 1 is 1; for 4 is 2,3; for 7 is 4,5; or for group 
i+ 3 3 —4 


Drill II 
8069 8069 8069 8069 8069 8069 
Count for group is 1, 2— 3, 4— 5, 6— 7, 8 
Since these figures are direct oval figures, it is well to 


devote a few minutes to the practice of the direct oval 
one space in height. 








Drill III 
235 235 235 235 235 235 


The count for this group is — 1, 2—3, 4— 5, 6,7 


These figures are made by using reverse movement. 
Previous to the development of 2, 3, 5, it is well to have 
pupils devote a few moments to the reverse oval one space 
in height. 





An Interesting Exercise 
Ruth Geiger 


This is a splendid way to eliminate irrelevant ideas in the 
class period without rebuke or reproof. Besides, it proves 
a delightful morning exercise. 

In the course of a nature lesson one day, two children 
asked to tell a story related to our subject. Neither story 
had a direct bearing on our study of that day, nor were 
they in keeping with the points I wished to make in this 
particular lesson. Although accepting , I skillfully deferred 
the narratives, saying, “We shall be glad to hear these 
stories the first thing in the morning.” Then another 
child’s hand waved nervously and timidly above the heads 
of all. She, too, was reminded of something by our topic. 
It wasasong. This was also dismissed in the same manner. 

On the morrow the story-tellers and the soloist found an 
anticipating audience. And the hearers lacked none of 
the courteous appreciation due the earnest efforts of these 
three important little folks of the morning. 

. The rest of the class caught the idea from this delightful 
period and asked me what they could do in the way of 
entertaining. I suggested reading a story from their 
supplementary readers. They accepted this enthusiasti- 
cally. Choosing a group of six children (practically of 
equal ability so far as reading was concerned), and giving 
each a book of very simple stories, I told them to select 
one that required little practice. Then they were asked 
to divide the lesson into distinct parts or units. I said to 
them, “As you study the lesson together, choose the part 
you wish to read to the class, remembering to stop only 
when the time changes or something different happens.” 
If the story is long, some may have to read twice, however. 
The group receded to the cloak-room, in their study period, 
taking full charge of the morrow’s entertainment. The 
next morning they entertained the class without one word 
of help or suggestion from the teacher. 

Much self-confidence is established thus in the timid 
readers who sometimes can learn much from each other. 

The children also enjoy this type of morning exercises. 





Mother Earth’s Valentine 
Dorothy C. Retsloff 


A bit of blue sky, right overhead 
The sun at the edge, a border of red, 
The message they carry, ’tis written clear, 
The heart of Mother Earth to cheer. 

“Be patient, be happy, be wise 
There’s coming to you a sweet surprise, 
The brooks will sing, the days grow long, 
The fields will wave in verdure and song.” 
Little February sends this line 
To Mother Earth for her Valentine. 








When you think of your First Grade Room, do you see 
five or six rows of little seats one behind the other? Is the 
seat of one a part of the desk of the next, and are all screwed 
tightly to the floor? The aisles between these rows are 
long, so long to the little child who just enters from the 
world of home and freedom! The last seats in the rows, 
even though they are the sixth or seventh, to the child are 
far away from the front of the room and the teacher; many 
heads are in the way and there are, oh, so many things to 
see! Screws will get loose and seats will jiggle. A seat 
turns up and some one catches his foot in the treacherous 
crack. Now things roll out of Little Girl’s desk and a 
paper slides off of Little Boy’s desk. As Little Boy listens, 
almost without realizing it, his hands wander into his desk 
and begin to play with something. Of course he knows 
they should not do so, but then, the desk is open and oh, so 
near and tempting! He is only six. And when you think 
of it all you turn away, saying such seating is artificial, 
uncomfortable, unsociable and non-homelike. How you 
would like to break away from it! 

Then do so. Surely there is a way of seating a room of 
little First Grade children so that they will be comfortable, 
happy, and in position to do good work. Why not use 
little movable study chairs? 

They are by far the best and most ideal seats for little 
First Graders; they combine every comfort and convenience 
wished for. The chair is made of golden oak and finished 
with black enamel, which makes them attractive as well as 
substantial. The chair is so heavy that it cannot tip over, 
yet it can easily be moved by the smallest child, for on the 
bottom of each chair leg is a small steel glider. There is 
never a temptation to play with things in the desk, for all 
belongings are carefully put away in the little dust proof 
drawer under the seat. On top of the desk is a groove deep 
enough to hold a large-sized beginner’s pencil. In the 
center of the lower part of the desk is a little piece of wood, 
to keep papers and books from sliding off. The seats are of 
several heights, so as to accommodate children of all sizes, 
but in the average First Gtade room it is well to have half of 
the seats twelve inches from the floor and the others thir- 
teen inches. With this accommodation every child’s feet 
can rest flatly on the floor. In place of the old style folding, 
roll seat, is the perfect saddle seat, and the desk-top lifts up 
to permit easy ingress and egress. 

The desk is adjustable. It raises or lowers to meet the 
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Seating a First Grade 


Marie B. Runge 
First Grade Teacher, Chrisman, Ill. 


child’s comfort and convenience. This adjustment for 
height is made perpendicularly through upright hickory 
supports operated by handwheels. There is also a tilting 
angular adjustment so that the desk can be made flat for 
water color work or for building blocks. When the desk is 
flat, a little chair may be put in front of it, so that two 
children, a shy, timid one and a more advanced one, can 
work together. How much more at home does the little 
shy one feel when she can look right into the face of her 
protecting and helpful little mate! When the desks are flat 
two rows can be moved face to face and seat to seat, to give 
the effect and result of children sitting at a long table. 

The adjustment for tilting the desk overcomes the great 
fault of many school seats whose desk is too flat and subjects 
the child to a posture that fosters spinal curvature, a 
cramped chest and defective vision. Noted educators have 
directed experiments and have definitely stated that books 
should be at a right angle to the line of vision and at an 
angle of slightly more than forty-five degrees with the floor 
and approximately fifteen inches from the eyes of all who 
have normal vision. Unless the desk tops are set at the 
proper angle children will not and cannot sit properly to do 
their work. It is impractical to expect children to hold a 
book or paper to reach normal demands of vision, for their 
arms grow weary in a very short time and books are put on 
desk. Then children’s backs are bent in their attempt to 
adjust their vision. The adjustability of this chair desk 
contributes to both the health and well-being of the child 
and thus tends to put an end to his physical restlessness. 





These chairs may be arranged in a circle or semi-circle 
for opening exercises, language, games, folk dancing, and 
construction work. Then every child, much to his desire 
and well being, has a front seat. He can see everyone and 
his teacher can see him. What a help in discipline this is! 
And how much better it is for both child and teacher! How 
much more home-like and free is the circle or semicircle 
compared with the straight rows of seats. When seats are 
so arranged the center of the room can spaciously be used 
for dramatization and circle games. Then at a signal of 
“turn chairs,” the children stand behind them and easily push 
them into two wide rows, facing a blackboard for spelling 
or sound work. While one group of children is working in 
this position, another group may be on the opposite side of 
the room working in perhaps an entirely different position. 

(Continued om page 129) 
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Some French Singing Games_ VI 


E. L. Lyon 
Cheltenham, England 


“QO Where is Lady Ann?” 


(On est la Marguerite?) 


* Oh, where is Lady Ann? Sing Hey, sing heigh, sing ho, Qh, where is La-dy Ann? Sing Hey, brave knightandtrue. 





2 She’s in her castle now, 
Sing hey, sing heigh, sing ho! 
She’s in her castle now, 
Sing hey, brave knights and true! 


3 I wish to see her now, 
Sing hey, sing heigh, sing ho! 
I wish to see her now, 
Sing hey, brave knights and true! 


4 The walls are much too high 
Sing hey, sing heigh, sing ho! 
The walls are much too high, 
Sing hey, brave knights and true! 


The children choose a girl who can run quickly for Lady 
Ann, and another girl for her mother. Lady Ann crouches 
on the floor, while her mother covers her with her pinafore. 

Round these two, the remaining girls form a ring, to 
represent the castle walls. 

Half of the boys are knights, while the remainder — 
preferably the bigger boys — are their horses. The horses 
go on all fours and let the knights ride on their backs. 

One boy is chosen for the leader of the knights, who 
sing verses one, three, and five while perambulating round 
the “castle walls.” These reply with verses two and four. 

When the knights have sung verse five, each knight 
gently takes hold of one of the little girls representing the 
walls, and takes her away to the side of the room. 

If any girls still remain, verses six and seven are sung 
and the same procedure followed. 

Then all the knights dismount from their horses, and 


Then I’ll pull down a stone, 

Sing hey, sing heigh, sing ho! 
Then [’ll pull down a stone, 

Sing hey, brave knights and true. 


La | 


6 The walls are still too high, 
Sing hey, sing heigh, sing ho! 
The walls are still too high, 
Sing hey, brave knights and true. 


7 Then I[’ll pull down a stone, 
Sing heigh, sing hey, sing ho! 
Then [’ll pull down a stone, 
Sing hey, brave knights and true! 
Repeat Verse 1 


all the boys and girls sing verse one while making a ring 
round the leader, Lady.Ann and her mother holding hands 
high, to form archways. 


The questions follow as below: 


Leader of the Knights (coming close to Lady Ann’s mother) 
What have we here? 

Lady Ann’s Mother Only a bundle of dirty clothes for 
the washerwoman. 

Leader I think I’d better get my little knife and cut 
it open. 


As soon as he says this, Lady Ann starts up, runs outside 
the ring, and dodges in and: out, with the leader in pursuit. 
Should he be unsuccessful in catching her, he is counted out. 

The game closes with three cheers for the winner. 


My Valentine 


Who’s my valentine this year? 
Let me whisper in your ear: 

One who has the dearest eyes, 
Makes delicious cakes and pies; 
When I call sets forth in haste 
Doughnuts just to suit my taste; 
If I have a button gone, 

Always stops to sew it on. 


She is always trim and neat, 
And her cookies crisp and sweet; 
Knits the prettiest of caps; 
Bakes the nicest gingersnaps; 


Has the smoothest, shiniest hair; 
Often has a cent to spare. 


Often when I see her sitting 

With her sewing or her knitting, 
Then I come beside her knee , 

And some tale she’ll tell to me. 
Makes me wish that I was good; 
Seems as if she understood 

Just how hard it is for boys 

When they’re told to make no noise! 
Haven’t you guessed this secret fine? 
Grandmother’s my Valentine! 
—Elizabeth R. Burns 
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HE oral work in every grade is daily taking a higher 
place in our respect. Gradually we are realizing that 
intelligent speaking is demanded in society as well 

as in school, that confidence, and correct choice of words 
cannot come through the written composition alone, and 
that effective speech comes only through imitation and 
practice. 


Since all this is true, we cannot overlook the responsibility 
of the teacher, who handles the little minds when they are 
most plastic, and when imitation is irresistible. It is her 
mission to start“the little folk on the road to good English, 
by cultivating a love for the beautiful, by encouraging 
spontaneous expression, by awaking a desire to talk well, 
and by forming habits of speech that will cling through 
school life and after. 

The task indeed seems difficult, yet the zealous missionary 
of good English will find many ways of approach open 
to inspire little ones to take pleasure in learning. 

Very often little children, who are real actors and leaders 
in the home, find school'a very strange place. Unaccus- 
tomed to their new environment, their spontaneous activity 
is repressed by the barrier of fear. Though possessing a 
wealth of knowledge, they are far too timid to enjoy the 
privilege of free self-expression. Thus confidence, which is 
needed in every walk of life, is often lacking in the beginning 
among little people. 


Oral English in the First Grade 


Burgess 
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Now, before effective work of any kind can be accom- 
plished, the barrier that is depriving them of the very life 
and joy of the classroom must be torn down. An atmos- 
phere of love and trust must be created. The home and 
school must be brought in closer union. Happiness must 
wing its way into every little heart before it will be in the 
right attitude for good work. ' 


Story Telling 


Probably the very best way to establish friendly relations 
between the teacher and her pupils, is through the medium 
of a story. All children have, from the beginning of time, 
loved stories, and what. is more, joyfully hailed the joy- 
bringer. The story adapted to the age and environment 
of the listeners, should be told in simple natural language. 
Selected purely for the purpose of giving pleasure it natu- 
rally attracts involuntary attention. The narrator’s eyes, 
voice, face, and gestures strongly appeal to them. Uncon- 
sciously they draw closer to her, as they live through each 
experience. 

After the story and several more like it, the teacher need 
only look into the little faces to realize that she has come 
to her own, and that the wall so detrimental to success has 
suddenly crumpled away. 


Reproduction and Dramatization 


Out of the story period grows reproduction and dramati- 
zation. After the children have overcome some of their 
timidity, they delight in retelling the story. Although 
this is valuable, inasmuch as it trains the memory, helps 
in the mastery of self-consciousness, and impresses correct 
forms, it cannot compete in popularity or value with dram- 
atization. 

All children have dramatic instincts. They are genuine 
artists hard at work when they have the opportunity to 
become fishes, birds, animals, fairies, grown-ups, or anything 
in the make-believe world. They are free, happy and 
spontaneous, because their imagination has winged them 
into another land, among other people. Entirely forgetting 
themselves, they become for the time being the thing they 
wish to impersonate. 

Thus worthy imitation, imagination, originality, and 
action,so vitally essential for future development, are happily 
fostered, through the thing children know and love the best, 
“Pray.” They will undoubtedly do justice to it, providing 
the teacher remains in the background, discouraging any- 
thing mechanical. 
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Conversation 


From the land of fancy the little ones come back more 
confident in their powers, and more interested in the new 
work which follows. The simple conversation of their daily 
experiences might now be encouraged. Children talk more 
confidently and more fluently when speaking of personal 
things. The recording of experiences at home, mother, pets, 
favorite games, playthings, etc., is always a delightful task. 
Knowing them best, they tend to give a certain freedom 
and spontaneity which no other exercise can give. 

Later on in the school year, to vary the work, and to 
stimulate interest in conversation, imaginary telephoning 
might be introduced. Though illustrative material is not 
essential, it sometimes proves valuable in arousing and 
holding the attention. Small toy telephones, familiar to 
many, strongly attract little people. Seeing the telephone 
used so often in the home and store, they are most anxious 
for the chance to use it in the classroom. 

The efforts in the beginning, it is true, are crude, yet they 
get the feeling that they are actually talking and listening 
to one another. This is most vital, for it creates freedom 
and cultivates a natural tone of voice as well. The teacher 
at this particular time will notice many incorrect forms of 
speech, which should be incidentally corrected, in order to 
avoid self-consciousness. “I like,” “Polite people always 
say,” or merely substituting the right word, will do more 
good than constant nagging. The incorrect forms, how- 
ever, may be noted, so that later the correct phrase may 
be impressed in a pleasant way. 


Language Games 


The language game, popular in many classrooms, is an 
excellent means of blotting out faulty habits of speech. 
The first grade teacher discovers many faults among her 
pupils which already seem firmly fixed. To eradicate these 
along the line of least resistance is her mission. 

Since the desire to play is so strong with little tots, the 
very best work can be accomplished through the element 
of play. The language games, when led by an enthusiastic 
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leader, can be made so attractive that the youngsters will 
fail to discriminate between them and the regular gymnastic 
games. The mistakes common to the class, as well as 
those mentioned for special drill, should be corrected through 
the language games. Any simple guessing game, using the 
desired phrase, which will please the children, may be 
invented. 


Rhymes, Poems, Picture Study, etc. 


Though I have no intention of minimizing the value of 
quotations, rhymes, poems, picture study, or victrola 
selections, I do not believe it necessary to lay any special 
stress on their importance. Most teachers realize that 
these, as well as the other oral exercises mentioned above, 
are admirable: 


1 In 


2 In 
and the 
3 Tn 
pression. 
4 In 


enriching the child’s life. 


cultivating a love and appreciation for the good 
beautiful. 


affording excellent opportunities for oral ex- 


the formation of character. 


Even if they were instrumental in building character 
alone, this should be a stimulus, strong enough for any 
teacher to throw the greatest spirit of love and interest into 
the work. Wealth, position, education, and social per- 
fection are helpful in life, but without character they count 
for nothing. The most renowned citizens in our country 
to-day are men of character. To-morrow the same type 
of men will be needed to insure national progress. 

Let us, the educators of future citizens to-day, try to 
meet this demand. Let us endeavor to place before our 
little charges that which is most worthy of imitation. 
Let us, to the best of our powers, instill ideals. Above all, 
let us, through our own love, appreciation, sympathy and 
enthusiasm, strive to make the English period the happiest, 
as well as the most profitable, moments of the school day. 
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Outline for Home Geography for a Rural District 


Olga M. Skinvik 


Social and Commercial Phases 


I Shelter — Child’s home. 

1 Logs (pine); lumber (pine); pod pa shingles (cedar); nails, 
glass; paint; whitewash; -paper, cement or clay for 
chinking logs. 

a Where and how these things were gotten. 
2 Furnishings. 
a Tables, chairs, beds, pictures, musical instruments. 
(1) Where these things are made; how shipped. 
(2) Materials for making. 
3 Yard. 
a Garden. 
(1) Products raised to sell. 
(a) Potatoes. 
(2) For home use. 
(3) How, when and where products are shipped. 
b Wood lot. 
(1) Kinds of wood. 
(2) Other uses for such wood besides; fuel. 
(1) Jack pine. 
(2) Poplar. 
(3) Balm of Gilead. 
(4) Birch. 
(5) Tamarac. 
c Barn yard. 
(1) Cattle. 
(a) Kinds. 
(b) Where kept, food. 
(2) Hogs. 
(a) Where, how shipped. 
(3) Chickens. 
(a) Kinds. 
(b) How taken care of. 
(c) Uses. 
4 Places of interest at village. 
Bank. 
Post-office. 
Potato warehouse. 
Telephone central. 
Stores. 
(1) Dry goods, grocery, and meat combined. 
(2) Distance from child’s home. 
Railway station. 
(1) Telegraph. 
(2) Passenger trains. 
(a) Great Northern. 
(3) Freights. 
5 Industries. 
a Agriculture — greatest industry. 
(1) Labor saving machines. 
(2) Grains, potatoes. 
(a) Origin; history of. 
(6) Soil and climate conditions. 
(3) Shipment of goods. 
ging, cutting ties. 
(1) Where and how shipped. 
(2) Uses of. 


6 Amusements. 
@ Literary society, 
6 Band 


eao ee 


c Fair (county). 


e Dances. 
II’ Food. 
1 Products raised at home. 
@ How, when, where garden is planted. 
6 What raised. 
(1) Vegetables. 
(2) Small fruits and berries, raspberries, strawberries, 
_. Currants, gooseberries, crabapples, melons.x° 
¢ oD a sci 
e shipment of eggs. 
d Dairy = 
" (a) How, when, where shi 
a ww, when, where shi “ 
(2) Butter, milk. a 
(a) Shi e 
(b) Used at home. 
Sale or exchange of surplus. 
a Vegetables, pee, Coley products. 
(1) Taken to ge and shipped by merchant. 
3 Products obtained at store. 
a Sugar, coffee, tea, spice, flour, fruits. 
(1) Where raised. 
(2) How shipped. 


4 Boys’ and girls’ home garden plot. 
a Where located. 
(1) Drainage, soil. 
6 Things raised. 
(1) Mainly potatoes. 
c Sold to dealer. 
d Stored in warehouse. 
(1) Shipment. 


III Clothing. 
1 


Wool. 
a Sheep at home. 
(1) Wool used for yarn. 
b Wool from other parts of world. 
(1) Western United States, Argentina, Australia, Persia. 
2 Cotton — kinds. 
a Where and how raised. 
(1) South Central States, Egypt, Uganda. 
b Uses. 
(1) Clothing. 
(2) Automobile tires. 
(3) Ammunition. 
3 Silk. 
a Where from. 
(1) China, Japan, France. 
(a) Why not in United States? 
b How shipped. 
(1) Raw. 
(2) Manufactured. 
4 Linen. 
a Study of flax at home. 
b Where raised for cloth. 
5 Manufacturing of articles requires: 
a Labor. 
b Power. 
c Capital. 
d Raw material. 


Physical Geography 
I Direction. 
1 School, home, village, from each other. 
2 Location; size. 
a On map of school grounds, home, district, county, state, 
United States. 
II Soil. 


1 On school and home grounds. 
a@ Formation. 
(1) Clay, sand, loam, swamp. 
b Fertility. 
c Gradient. 
III Drainage. 
1 Creeks. 
2 Ditches. 
IV Rainfall. 
1 Amount. 
a How to find number of inches. 
2 Clouds. 
a How formed. ° 
6. Kinds. 
(1) How to tell weather from observation. 
3 Snow, frost. 
a Formation. 
b Uses. 
V_ Lessons. 
1 How caused. 
a Earth’s axis. 
6 Inclination of earth. 
c Sun, moon. 
2 Heat and cold belts. 
3° Winds. 
a Cause. 
b Uses. 
VI Day and night. 
1. How caused. 
a Differences in length. 
VII Natural resources. 
1 age : ines) 
a ging es). 
b Cutting bag (pine, tamcraa). 
(1) Where and how used. 
c¢ Wood for fuel. 
(1) Where shipped. 
2 Fishing. 


3 Hunting and trapping. 
a Kinds of animals. 6 Furs and hides shipped. 
(1) How, when, where. 
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(From “The ‘Bells of London Town,” illustrated by Gordon Brown. Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
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Matching Hearts 


February Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


AMES other birthdays that February brings, there 
is mot one that will offer more opportunity for im- 

pressing the children with lessons of unselfishness 
and charity than St. Valentine’s Day. 

_ Lead the children to anticipate the day and its celebra- 
tion, with its beautiful meaning in view, the expression of 
love and devotion. Tell about the good old saint and his 
services and messages g@nt, even in old age and sickness, 
to help brighten the lives of others. 

_ Talk about the various methods of delivering the valen- 
tines. The postman delivery is, of course, the most com- 


-mon and familiar. But there are other ways. 


. .The aisles represent the streets, each desk being a house. 
The children take turns knocking at the different “houses” 
and leaving the valentines. They each run hastily away 
that they may not be caught, as the child receiving the 
valentine tries to catch the donor. 

The children sing or repeat: 


Oh, when to-day the postman rings, 
And valentines to you he brings, 
They are so very bright and gay, 

It is a very happy day. 


Now by the postman some will go, 
But there’s a better way, you know, . 
For it is surely greater fun 

To drop them by the door and run. 


The children take home the valentines that they have 
made, and on St. Valentine’s Day try to leave them at the 
doors of those to whom they desire to give them; and then 
they try to run away without being seen ur caught. 

Tell of the carrier pigeons and their use in carrying 
messages. The children may then choose this way to 
distribute their valentines. 

_Several children may be chosen to represent the carrier 
pigeons. They fly with the little love messages to the 
desired “home” or desk, and then they return to their 
pigeoh house. This may be simply a corner of the room 
or the space behind teacher’s desk. 

The children all sing: 


, 
The pigeon house is opened wide, 
Out fly the pigeons gay; 
They carry the sweet messages 
To bring to us to-day. 


The older children use these words: 


My pigeon house I’ll open wide 
And set all the pigeons free; 
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Come fly around the world this merry day, 
And bring a message of love to me. 

But when they return from their merry flight. 

We'll close the door and say “‘ Good-night.” 

Coo-roo, c00-roo, Co0-roo, etc: 


Children who were pigeons imitate sounds of pigeons, 
“‘co0-roo, coo-roo,” etc. 

The children cut and color paper hearts. Teacher may 
cut a number of these hearts into two irregular sections. 
Cut each heart differently. Mix the sections and give one 
to each child. The children then attempt to match the 
sections of hearts. They must match perfectly. The two 
children matching a heart first wins. They may then watch 
the others. As soon as hearts are matched, they form a 
double line of completed hearts. The children march 
around, each pair holding one perfect heart. 

This may be used out-of-doors, if the weather permits. 
Have one or two children previously hide a number of 
paper hearts of different sizes around the playground. or 
the room. Then the children hunt for the hearts. The 
child wins who finds the greatest number of hearts. 

This may also be used on the playground, if desired. 
Place a number of large paper hearts in a large circle on the 
ground or floor, about two feet apart. Have several more 
spaces than there are children. Choose one child to be 
“Tt.” This child tries to escape from the circle, through 
the gateways formed by the hearts, and at which there is 
no child guardian. The children guarding the gateways 
may change their places and thus try to continue to block 
the escape of the child in the center. 

If the one in the center succeeds without being tagged, 
that child chooses the next child to be “It,” and so on. 





Searching for Hearts 


If the child is tagged, he or she has to go back into the 
circle and try again. 

Or a number of smaller circles may be formed, and the 
game played by each in the same way. In this way, every 
child is almost constantly in motion, which is especially 
desirable if played in the open air in February, in the colder 
localities. 

A number of hearts may be scattered indiscriminately 
around the playground, or on the floor of the room. One 
by one the children must cross a given spdce without 
touching any of the hearts with either foot. 

If a heart is touched, that player is then out of the game. 

Fasten a large paper heart to a tree or post, or to the 
side of the room or building. The children take turns 
throwing pasteboard, or thin wooden darts or arrows, at 
the large heart. The child who succeeds in piercing the 
heart wins one point. Then those wnning one point 
compete for another point, and so on. The one wins who 
has the most points, or who wins a point every time the 
others fail. 

Tell the story of “Philip’s Valentines,” found in Emilie 
Poulsson’s “In the Child’s World.” Read the entire story, 
or tell it in prose, reading only the valentine rhymes. 
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Briefly the story is this. Philip had been ill with measles, 
mumps and whooping cough. He was to be sent to his 
aunt’s in the country to recuperate. His brothers had only 
beem ill with mumps, so they could not go. He is at his 
aunt’s in February, and it is so stormy the few days before 
St. Valentine’s Day, that the postman cannot get through 
with the mail. So his aunt writes little valentine love 
messages and he finds them in different places. The 
butcher finally succeeds in getting through the snowdrifts, 
and brings also the mail. So Philip receives his real 
valentines at last, but he is really more pleased with the 
home-made ones. 

The children choose one boy to represent Philip, and 
several others to be his brothers. An older girl, if possible, 
to be his aunt, and another his mother. A boy is also 
chosen to represent the butcher, and he may choose two 
children to be his horses. 

In the first scene, Philip’s mother is sending him off to 
the country, and she and his grumbling brothers are bidding 
him “good-bye.” 

Then, the next scene shows Philip rising from his bed 
at his aunt’s home, in the country, on the morning of 
St. Valentine’s Day. His bed may consist of two chairs 
or a long settee or bench. Auntie is outside the door. 
He is reading the first valentine, which he has just found. 

Then auntie throws to him the second. 

The third scene shows auntie and Philip at the breakfast 
table. Here he finds and reads two more valentines. 

The fourth scene shows Philip going for his medicine. 
Here he finds a valentine. 

He then pretends to go to the door to look at the ther- 
mometer. There he finds another. 

As the storm has ceased, the fifth scene shows Philip 
getting ready to go out to play, and he finds one in his 
arctics. 

He then goes for an old umbrella, to use as a sail for an 
ice-boat, and in it is still another. 

He goes out to play, and his aunt sits at her desk, with 
pen and paper, to write more rhymes. 

Scene sixth shows the arrival of the butcher and the 
delivery of the “real’’ valentines for Philip. After his aunt 
buys the meat, the butcher drives away, and she calls 
Philip. He is, of course, pleased with his “real’’ valentines, 
but says he likes the rhyme ones better. 

The last scene shows Philip at home, showing his rhyme 
valentines to his mother and brothers, and reading them 
aloud. 

No accessories, costumes or drillings are required for 
this. Allow the children to express the thought in their 
own words. 

Choose different children for different days, and some- 
times allow the children to choose other children for thet 
various parts. Let them arrange and plan the different 
scenes, using suggestions from as many children as possible. 





Daily Helps 


(Continued from page 99) 


Wednesday Count backwards from 50 to 10. 

Thursday Subtraction from 9. 

Friday Simple problems involving addition and sub- 
traction through 9. 


, Hygiene 
First WEEK : 
Monday Suppose you were locating a new school-house. 
What things would influence you in regard to its 
selection? 
Does the character of the soil have anything to do with 
a healthful location? 
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What kind of soil should be avoided? (A clay soil, 
because clay retains water and makes a place damp 
and unhealthy? 

Which kind of soil is most desirable? (A mixture of 
loam and sand.) 

Tuesday What else must be considered? (A water 
supply which comes in contact with impurities of 
any kind.) 

Should a school be located on low ground? Why not? 
Is crainage another factor to be considered? 

Wednesday .What would you consider next? 

What sort of surroundings would you consider good? 
Why? 

Should a school ever be located in a place which would 
be undesirable for a home? Why not? 

Name some localities unsuitable for schools? 

Thursday How would you arrange the lawn and flower 

beds? 

Trees and shrubs? Playgrounds? Walks? 
Friday Now in regard to the building itself. 

How would you plan the rooms? The halls? 

Would you have many or few windows? 

Where would you have them located? 

Is lighting an important factor to be considered in a 
school? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday When the cold weather comes, we must be 
prepared to keep the building warm and well ventilated. 
How can it be done? 
Where is the furnace located? 
How is the impure air taken care of? 
Tuesday How is the building kept clean? 
How should the janitor sweep the floors? 
How should the dusting be done? 
Should the walls of a school-room be cleaned often? 
Why? 
Wednesday What are the dangers arising from dust? 
What can be done in cities to help the dust situation 
in the streets? 
Which do you think is better, water or oil sprinkling? 
Why? 
Compare the expense. 
Thursday What makes good blood? (Wholesome food 
and pure air) 
Does the blood pass to all parts of the body? 
How is this done? 
What effect do clothing and tight shoes have upon one’s 
circulation? 
Friday What effect does bad circulation have upon the 
ease with which disease may enter the body? Why is this? 


Tuirrp WEEK 


Monday Does the skin have anything to do with re- 
moving impurities and poisons from the body? How? 
Tuesday Should rubbers and overshoes be kept on in- 
doors? Why not? 
Wednesday It is a good thing to take a number of slow 
deep breaths of fresh air every day. Do you know why? 
Let us throw up the windows and take some now. 
How does it make you feel? 
Thursday ‘Take the children out-of-doors for a frolic 
in the snow, if possible. 
Friday ‘Take the children for a walk of several blocks. 
Walk briskly with bodies erect. 


FourRTH WEEK 


During this entire week take the children out-of-doors 
for games and ‘exercise. 

Play with energy so the pupils will not become chilled. 

Note the renewed vigor with which they take up their 
work after this out-of-doors period. 
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Phonics 


First WEEK 

Monday Write words containing the 
different families studied, in columns on 
the board. 

With letter boxes, pupils at seat 
sort the families into groups, all 
words of one family in one group. 

Tuesday Repeat above. 
Wednesday “Amp” family. 
Thursday “Ake” family. 
Friday “Ip” family. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “Ime ’’family. 
Tuesday “Eap” family. 
Wednesday “Ipe”’ family. 
Friday . “Ook” family. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Sound of “sp!.” 
Tuesday Sound of “sk.” 
Wednesday Sound of “squ.”’ 
Thursday Sound of “thr.” 
Friday Sound of “scr.” 


FouRTH WEEK 
Monday Take a new family, and 
after telling the family name, tell the 
pupils a story and every time a word 
belonging to that family is needed, 
write it on the board, underlining the 
family name, and let the pupils tell its 
name. 
Ex. The family name is “ill.” 
Once upon a time there was a boy 
named (Bill), who lived on a 


farm. His sister’s name was 
(jill). 


One day (Bill) took a sack of 


wheat to the (mill) for his father. 


He had to go down a long, steep 
When he got to the 
(mill) the miller was busy, so 


(hill). 


(Bill) said, “I (will) wait (till) 
you are ready. 


his feet. 


on his shoes and stockings. 


Just then the miller called to him 
and said, “Now I (will) (fill) 
your sack with flour. Be careful 


and don’t (spill) it.” 


On the way home (Bill) saw a small 
He wanted to (kill) it, 
but had no stick or stone and 
was afraid to set down his sack 
of flour for fear he would (spill) 


snake. 


it, so he went right along. 


That night he was taken sick, 
because he had kept his feet in 
the water so long, and (Jill) had 


to call the doctor. 


When Dr. (Dill) came, he put 
some medicine in a (gill) of 
water, to be given (Bill) every 
half hour, and he said, “He 
must take a (pill) every four 


He had to wait 
so long he became tired, so took 
off his shoes and stockings, sat 
on the grass near a brook and 
let a little (rill) of water run over 
He sat very (still) for 
some time, then his feet became 
cold. He jumped up and put 


When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long do 
damage. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush 
does not remove it all. 

That film causes most tooth 
troubles. So millions find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains and makes the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 





How Pretty Teeth 


are ruined during sleep 


the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Few escape its damage. So dental 
science has for years been seeking 
a film combatant. 


New methods found 


Now ways have been found to 
fight film and film effects. Able 
authorities have proved them. The 
ways are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. And millions 
of people every day enjoy its benefits. 


Watch it for ten days 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

It also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
jshed that film cannot easily adhere. 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





hours, too.” 


by all druggists in large tubes. 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern 
requisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 


These five effects, attained twice 
daily, have brought to millions a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by what you see and feel. 
Our book will tell the reasons. This 


is too important to neglect. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 356, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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In the morning (Bill) was all well. 
Tuesday Repeat. 
Wednesday Have a consonant “spell down.” 
Thursday Have a family “spell down.” 
Friday Review consonant blends. 


Seat Work 

First WEEK 

Monday Paper cutting of a flag. 

Tuesday Color the flag. 

Wednesday Draw a square on paper. 
square inscribe a circle. 

Make two of these. Use patterns. 

Thursday Color above. Make the circle one color and 
the corners of the square another. The teacher is to 
dictate what two colors are to be used together. 

Friday Give each pupil one month from a large, old 
calendar. Cut out all the 2’s. 


Within the 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Make a valentine. 

Tuesday Complete valentine. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of a wheelbarrow. 

Thursday With pencil draw some of the things you can 
see in a grocery store. 

Friday Lay borders with colored lentils. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Arrange toothpicks, lentils, etc., in groups of 
a given number. 
Tuesday Copy words from readers. 
Wednesday Outline numeral numbers with lentils. 
Thursday Give pupils a sheet of red and a sheet of 
brown paper. 
Freehand, cut a bushel basket with handles. 
paper) 
Cut a large number of red apples. Save. 
Friday Mount the basket on a large sheet of paper, 
leaving the top unpasted. Slip the apples back of the 
basket and pile them up. Paste. 


(Brown 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Give each child a ruler. 

Cut a ladder 12 inches long with the rungs exactly 
one inch apart. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of various head coverings, as 
hat, cap, sunbonnet, etc. 

Wednesday Illustrate a story. 

Thursday With letters in letter boxes, make all the four 
letter words in your reading lesson. 


Friday Make an original border. Use colored lentils. 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a patriotic song, one with a pronounced 
march time. 
Understand the meaning of the words before beginning 
the melody. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Review scale and octave. 
Thursday Teach a Lincoln or Washington song. 


Friday Complete song. Study phrases in the song. 
Think of the rhythm. 


SECOND WEEK , 
Monday Teach a valentine song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete song. Dramatize it. 
Thursday Teach the tonic chord. (Do, me, sol, do.) 
Friday Continue above. Individual singing. 
Review scale and octave. 
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THIRD WEEK 
Monday Teach America. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Continue above. - 
Thursday Complete song. 
Friday Review February songs. 
Clap the rhythm. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Teach a short song by rote, one having not 
more than four phrases. 
Tuesday Begin teaching the syllables of the above song. 
Take one phrase at a time. The work will necessarily 
be slow at first, but by all means have it accurate. 
Wednesday Continue syllables. 
Thursday Complete above. 
Friday Pupils sing the words, then the syllables as a 
second verse. 
One child may sing the words of the first phrase, another 
the syllables. 


Drawing 
First WEEK 
Monday Repeat stained glass windows, outlining heavily 
in black or mounting on black paper. 
Tuesday Make a spelling book. 
Fold several sheets of writing paper to form a book. 
(Fold just enough for one month’s spelling work.) 
Enclose this in a fold of neutral colored paper for a 
cover. Tie. 
Wednesday Freehand cutting of a bunch of cherries. 
Use red and green. 
Paste upon the cover of the spelling book. 
Thursday Cut letters forming the word “Spelling.” 
Friday Paste upon the cover of the spelling book under 
the cherries. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Landscape in different tones of blue. 

Light blue for the sky, darker blue for the field, and 
still darker blue for the distant bushes. 

Tuesday Paint stickmen showing life and action. 
Wednesday Repeat. 
Thursday Patriotic poster. 

Freehand cutting from practice paper of a series of 
buildings showing the upper part. Let the center 
building be the highest and dome-shaped, with a 
flag waving on top. 

Friday Repeat in black. 

Mount on blue, so the buildings will be silhouetted 

against the sky. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Cut letters forming the words “MY FLAG.” 

Tuesday Repeat, using paper the same color as the 
sky in above poster, 

Wednesday Paste letters froming “MY FLAG” near 
the bottom of the poster. 

Thursday Make valentines. 

Friday Complete valentines. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Landscape in different tones of charcoal gray, 
to represent “a gray day.” 
You will need to be sparing of paint and generous in 
use of water to get the light effects. 
Sky — very light gray. 
Foreground — darker gray. 
Distant bushes — still darker gray. 
Leafless tree — black. 
Tuesday Practice planting a leafless tree. 
Wednesday Repeat landscape. 
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Thursday Stickmen drawing a sled. 
Paint in red and black. 

Friday Ruler drill. Practice the 
half inch. 


Writing 

First WEEK 

Monday Count 6 for an oval, swing 
off and write the word “see” without 
raising chalk or pencil. 

Tuesday Same as above, only write 
word “some.” 

Wednesday Oval and word “come.” 

Thursday Oval and word “run.” 

Friday Oval and word “can.’ 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Oval and word “cane.” 
Tuesday Oval and word “win.” 
Wednesday Oval and word “vine 
Thursday Oval and word “one.” 
Friday Oval and word “ball.” 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Oval and word “bell.” 
Tuesday Oval and word “little.” 
Wednesday Oval and word “loon.” 
Thursday Oval and word “moon.” 
Friday Oval and word “new.” 


FouRTH WEEK 


Monday Oval and six letters “e 
Tuesday Oval and six letters “1.” 
Wednesday Oval and word “me.” 
Thursday Oval and word “men.” 
Friday Review all practice lessons. 


Stories 
First WEEK 
Monday ‘The Clever Jackal.” 
Tuesday “The Fir Tree.” 
Wednesday “Arachne.” 
Thursday “The Story of Clytie.” 
Friday “The Crow and the Fox.” 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday “Philip’s Valentines,” in 

“Stories in Season.” 

» Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday “Tom Thumb.” 
Thursday Continue above. 

Friday “The Blind Men and the 

Elephant.” 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday “Pandora.” 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday “Story of Little Black 
Sambo,” by H. Bannerman. 
Thursday ‘‘Washington”’ stories. 
Friday Same as above. 


FourTtTH WEEK 


Monday “The Boy and His Goats.” 

Tuesday Dramatize above. 

Wednesday “The Mice and the 
Cat.” 

Thursday “The Fox in the Wall.” 

Friday “The Dogand His Shadow.” 








Educational Motion Pictures 


founded Ke, 


Henry Ford 


IS NOW READY 
for the use of every 


Classroom; School House; College; University; 
Institution and Organization. 


IN THE WORLD 


— oe 
Prepared and Edited by Prominent 


educational specialists, who are 


experts in Visual Instruction. 


Price; $100 a year for 40 Films 


One film for each week of the School year 
For 50‘ a day~5 days a week 


Synopsis of ; Liens, and’ complete information on request 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


202 South State Street 
CHICAGO 


Sole — 








At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, 
etc., on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Al- 
a - “Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 

very Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “‘ Modern’’ 
Duplicator. It Witt Save Yuu Towe, Lasor anp Money. 

hen you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
Duplicator,and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator; remove let- 
ter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Examinations, Solicitations, Letters, or anything can be duplicated in one 
or more colors at the one time. So simple a child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used several 
times each day. Letter size, 9 x 12 inches, complete, $6.50 — less Special Discount to schools and teachers 
of 10 per cent, or $5.85 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. 


G. W. DURKIN, REEVES & CoO., 339 Fifth Ave.,. Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 


pecoeat to the pupil for visualization all words in 
HOTO ENGRAVED PALMER METH D P 
Palmer Method Spellers [sto exckAvEo Paitin ieriob Pen: 
anne everywhere should investigate thoroughly this plan of presen to s for 
studyin spelling, the an taasi exllaentatibousent aieeiede ened Fe 7 ae style. » _ ass 
Because the words in the Palmer Method Speliers are on -& Palmer Method Penmanship 
pressi writ expression. 
A ange E . &. sered y wellknown eaucatars faving been tested i oe of te argent and soa progres 
Nee You City Sey aie Shnoke 


In Palmer Method Spellers or the intermediate and advanced a are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Pen 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Piace, New York City €23 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II!. Pittock Bullding, Portland, Ore. 











THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Language 
First WEEK 
Monday Review singular and plural forms. 
Change the meaning of the following from singular to 
plural: 

My knife has a sharp edge. 
A rat has a sharp tooth. 
A fox was caught in a trap. 
I saw a boy throw a ball. 
The cherry is red. 


Tuesday Change sentences similar to above from plural 


to singular. 

Wednesday Dictation lesson. 
Teacher dictate several short sentences. 
Pupils exercise care in the use of capitals, commas, 

periods, etc. 

Thursday Note most common errors in above lesson. 
Repeat using different sentences. 

Friday Picture study. “Sir Galahad.” — Watts 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Conversation lesson on St. Valentine. 
Tuesday Possessives with plural nouns. 

Ex. The girls’ playground. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Dictation lesson. 

and plural nouns. 
Friday ‘Tella fable for reproduction. 


Use in sentences. 
Possessives with singular 


Taurrp WEEK 


Monday Correct use of see, sees, saw and seen. 
Use in sentences. 
Tuesday Contractions. 
do not — don’t , does not — doesn’t, cannot — can’t. 
Use in sentences. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Place sentences on the board, underlining such words 
as: do not, does not, can not, I am, etc. 
Pupils substitute contractions for all underlined words. 
Thursday Select a picture which clearly suggests a story. 
Write a twenty line story about the picture. 
Friday Write ten quotations, using quotation marks, 
commas, etc., correctly. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday Correct use of go, goes, went and gone. 
Use in sentences. 
Tuesday Write a description of a squirrel. 
Wednesday Read above stories in class. 
Criticise in a friendly spirit. Correct errors. 
Thursday Let us try the same description again. 
we not improve this time? 
Friday ‘Tell a fable for reproduction. 
Reproduce on paper. 


Can 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Mining 
How do you keep your houses warm in winter? 
How do you cook your meals? 
How many have gas stoves? 
How many burn wood? 
How many burn coal? 
Is it hard or soft coal? 
What is another name for hard coal? 
What is another name for soft coal? 
What does coal look like? 
Where does it come from? 
Where are some of our greatest coal mines? 
How is coal formed? 


(Anthracite) 
(Bituminous) 
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What are marshes and swamps? 
What is peat? 

Where is it found in abundance? 
Is it of any use? 


SECOND WEEK 


Is coal mining a dangerous and hard work? 
What makes it dangerous? 

How do the men get down under ground? 
How are these cages operated? 

What do the miners carry upon their heads? 
How does it seem in a mine? 

Does any light and sunshine penetrate? 
What tools does a miner use? 


Why? 


What is a drift? <A shaft? 
THIRD WEEK 
What is fire damp? (A dangerous gas found in mines) 


What happens when this fire damp comes in contact 
with a flame? 

What is a drill and what is done with it? 

How is the roof of a mine braced? 

Do these roofs ever cave in? 

What is the result? 

Do you ever read of such mine disasters? 

Are there any animals in the mines? What kinds? 

What do they do? 

What sometimes happens to them because they live 
in the dark? 

How is the coal brought to the surface of the earth? 


FourTH WEEK 

How much coal can a man mine in a day? 
averages about two and a half tons) 

What is a breaker? 

What is lump coal? Egg coal? Nut coal? 

Do these names indicate different kinds of coal or 
different sizes of coal. 

Is the coal ever mixed with slate or other substance? 

Is this left in or picked out? 

How is coal shipped? 

What is the price now? 


(A man 


Nature Study and Agriculture 
First WEEK 
Monday Was your house warm this morning? 
What kind of heat do you have? 
What is the best way of building a fire? 
Tuesday What do you know about gasoline? 
Where does it come from? 
Should we exercise care in using it? Why? 
Tell all the uses of gasoline you can think of? 
Wednesday How many ever heard of ginger? 
What is it used for? 
How does it look? Taste? 
Did you ever stop to think where it came from and how 
it grew? 
Thursday What kind of a plant is a ginger plant? 
Describe the leaves? 
Where are the flowers? 
What color are they? 
Which part of the plant gives us ginger? 
What is done to the roots? 
Friday Describe the two kinds of ginger made. 
What is preserved ginger? 
What do the ginger roots look like? 
How are they planted and cared for? 
How is ginger sold? Price? 


(Roots) 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday General information written lesson. 
Name eight animals that can swim? 
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Name all the climbing animals you know. 
Name six fur bearing animals. 
Name four animals having hoofs. 


Tuesday Dates. 
From what country do dates come? 
What is a desert? 
How are the trees watered? 
Describe a palm tree. 
How is the date palm raised? 
How old is the tree before it bears fruit? 
How many dates does one tree produce? 
Describe a date flower. 
Describe the process of ripening. 
Wednesday Are there many varieties of dates? 
How are they prepared for market? 
Of what value are they? 
Is the fruit the only valuable part of the dateYpalm? 
Thursday The Sponge. (An animal) 
Tell of the original home of the sponge. (The ocean) 
How does it fasten itself to rocks? 
When the sponge is alive, all the holes are filled with a 
jelly-like substance. 
How are sponges procured? 


Friday What is a diver? 


Describe a diver’s suit. 

What is done with sponges before they are ready for 
market? 

Of what use are sponges? 


THIRD WEEK 


Memorize a poem on some phase of nature. _ 
Talk the poem over, line by line, until the child under- 
stands what it is about. 


FourTH WEEK 


Devote this week to.a study of the stars and moon. 
What is the Great Dipper? 

Can you find it in a clear night? 

Talk about the evening star. 

What is Cassiopeia, or the Lady’s Chair? 

Tell stories of the moon and the stars. 

Reproduce poems which have to do with these’subjects. 


Arithmetic 


First WEEK 


Monday Short division. 

Work for speed and accuracy. 
Tuesday Simple problems involving short division. 
Wednesday Simple problems involving the table of times. 
Thursday Simple problems involving ounces and pounds. 
Friday Review tables. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday . Count by 7’s, beginning with any number. 
Tuesday Rapid single column addition. 

Wednesday ‘Table of 8’s. 

Thursday Same as above. 

Friday Same. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Simple problems involving the tables of 7’s 


and 8’s. 


Tuesday Review money values. 
Wednesday Teach dollar sign and how to write dollars 


and cents. 


Merely tell the children that the decimal point separates 
the dollars and cents. 
Thursday Dictation lesson. 
Write dollars and cents, using the dollar sign and the 
decimal point. 
Friday Count by 7’s, beginning with any number. 














———__— 
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Just Like Finding It 
and; Oh, How Welcome! 


That is how a T. C. U. check seems to the fortunate 
teacher who receives one in time of Sickness or en- 
forced idleness because of Accident or Quarantine. 





A very real danger of such loss faces you and every 
other teacher. It is a fact, proven by our records, 
that every year one out of every five teachers suffers 
enforced . idleness through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. 


You may be one of the fifth teachers this year. 
Why take a chance of being compelled to use up your 
savings or to run into debt, to carry you through a 
period of idleness, when for only five cents a day 
you may have complete T. C. U. Protection? 


Every day we send a check to some Teacher, some™ 
where, who has suffered an Accident, or who has been 
taken ill, or who has been quarantined — to help pay 
for the loss of Salary and the extra expense incurred. 


This month, even this week, many other Teachers 
will be kept away from their work by Sickness, Acci- 
dent or Quarantine. Those who are members of the 
T. C. U. will receive cash payments to tide over their 
misfortunes. The others will be using up their savings 
and regretting that they did not join the T. C. U. 
before. 


These Teachers, as well as thousands of others, 
did not expect to need financial assistance when they 
joined the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when such 
assistance will be very acceptable, or even necessary. 
Your turn may come next. The least you can do is 
to be prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


Don’t risk the serious losses of money that always 
ensue when your salary is cut off. Fill out and send 
the Coupon for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
428 T. C. U. BUILDING, LINCOLN, NEB- 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 428 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 





i iitecle isan Reb ediieideee res anncth nies de 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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FourtH WEEK 


Monday Fractions. 
Develop 4. 
Which is larger 3 or 4? 
4+ of 5 + of 10 cents 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Written lesson on the Roman numerals. 
Thursday Table of 9’s. 
Friday Continue table of 9’s. 


+ of a quarter. 


Hygiene and Physical Education 


First WEEK 
Exercise III 


1 Position 

2 Clap hands, right hand above left. (4 counts) 

3 Clap hands, left hand above right. (4 counts) 

4 Clap hands, alternating 2 and 3. (4 counts) 

5 Position 

6 Snap fingers, both hands. Arms bent upwards at 
the elbow. (4 counts) 

7 Shake hands from the wrists, as if shaking water 
from them. (4 counts) 

8 Position 

9 


Repeat 2, 3, 4, and 5. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday What are bones? 
Of what use are they? 
Do you know how many there are in your body? 
Name the bones of your trunk? 
(Spine, ribs, breastbone, shoulder blades, collar bones) 
Tuesday How many bones are there in the different 
parts of your arm? 
Wednesday How many bones are there in the different 
parts of your leg? 
Thursday The mouth. 
What is the mouth for? 
Of how many parts does it consist? 
What does the mouth contain? 
What are your gums? 
Friday Are your teeth made of bone? 
Of what use are they? 
What is enamel? 
How many kinds of teeth have you? 
How many teeth have children? 
How many teeth have adults? 
What can you do to preserve your teeth? 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday ‘Tell of the part your teeth play in eating. 
What is the work of the different kinds of teeth? 
Does the tongue help in disposing of the food? 

Tuesday The eye. 

What are your eyes for? 
What shape is the eye? 
Why is a ball shape better than any other? 
How is it protected? 
What is the pupil? Iris? Eyeball? 
Wednesday What covers the eye? 
Of what use are they? 
What happens when you wink your eyes? 
What are your eyelashes? 
How can you care for your eyes? 
What do we say about a person who carinot see? 
Close your eyes. How would you like to be like that 
all the time? 

Thursday The Ear. 

What are your ears for? 

Where are they located? 

Compare them with the ears of animals you have seen. 
Of what does your ear consist? 

With what part of your ear do you hear? 


FouRTH WEEK 


First WEEK 


SECOND WEEK 


THIRD WEEK 
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Is that a good name for it? Why? 

How is the drum protected? 

Should we clean our ears with pins, etc.? 

What do we call people who cannot hear? 

Would you like to be deaf? 

Friday The Nose. 

What is your nose for? 

Where is it located? 

Why is it better to breathe through the nose than 
through the mouth? 

Of how many parts does the nose consist? 

What are your nostrils? 

What is cartilage? 

Why is the name “bridge” a good one to give to that 
part of your nose? 


Review Exericses I, II, ITI, and as many games as you 
have time for. 


Civics 


Hospitals. 
Have you ever seen one? 
Why are they needed? 
Why cannot sick people be cared for at heme? 
Were you ever inside a hospital? 
How does it look? 
How are the rooms furnished? 
Is everything clean? 
Who takes care of the sick? 
Are nurses noisy? 
What does the matron do? 
What is an ambulance? 
Does one have to pay in order to get hospital care? 
To get a physician’s attention? 


What is a sanitarium? 

Why do people go there? 

Compare a sanitarium and a hospital. 
What are asylums? 

What kinds are there? 

What is an orphan asylum? 

Where do all the children come’from? 
Who pays for their food and clothes? 
Do they go to school? 

What are insane asylums? 


Some children are deaf, dumb, and blind. 
Can they go to our public schools? 

Why isn’t that a good place for them? 
Are there special schools for such people? 
What are they called? 

What are the children taught? 

Are they made self-supporting? 

Are there schools for the feeble-minded? 
Do you think such schools are valuable? 





FourtTH WEEK 


Have you parks and playgrounds in your city? 

Where are they located? 

What is the importance of a good playground? 

Why is play an important part of our development? 

Who has charge of our parks? 

Have your parks or playgrounds any special apparatus? 

Wouldn’t it be fine if each school had a playground of 
its own well equipped with gymnasium apparatus? 
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School Book and School Map Directory 


GET THE HABIT, Teachers, Principals, Supervisors and Superintendents. Watch this 
directory for just what you need to make your school a little better than it was last year. 
GET THE HABIT, Publishers of books and maps, of using directory space or display space 
and tell the Teachers, Superintendents, Supervisors and Principals what you have to 


make their schools just a little better than last year. 
Get acquainted and mention Primary Education when you write. 


Yes, each is essential to the other. 








EFFICIENCY-II 


From a review of the Efficiency Arithmetics 
in The American School: 


“The authors of this series have constructed them 
to meet the demands of the new ideals of efficiency 
in education. They have set out to get results. 
They seek to develop accuracy and speed. It is 
refreshing to see these words come back into our 
school-books. To be sure, they return laden with 
a new meaning, but they are there in black and white. 
Drill in the sense of practice according to the rules 
of modern psychology is provided for. The demand 
that children’s interests be consulted, so strong during 
the past two decades, is not overlooked. All the 
material is drawn from contemporaneous social life. 
The problems are real problems of the industrial 
world that the child is to enter.”” The selection of 
material from the processes of industry, commerce, 
and the home is made with great wisdom and care.” 


Publishers, ATKINSON MENTZER & CO. 
2214 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
36 East 2ist Street, New York 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


(Continued) 


Last month we identified this series of school dic- 
tionaries, as the genuine Webster’s, carrying out the 
intentions of Noah Webster in his plan for a great 
American Dictionary. He reco; ized the importance 
of the study of etymologies, which is nowhere more 
urgent than in connection with the study of words 
and their meanings, beginning with the Rest use of 
a dictionary. In fact, word study is necessarily 
incomplete without etymologies, so all Laird & Lee’s 
Webster’s Dictionaries contain them. 

This makes it easier to cultivate the dictionary 
habit as the dictionary becomes more interesting to 
the pupil, he has a memory aid and a reason for the 
present state of the word. 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc. 
1732 Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


Prang Products 


Stixit- Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town 
Enginex Papers 
The Original Poster Papers 
Construction Papers 
For 30 Years the Standard 


Send for new pocket Catalogue and Illustrated 
“Prang Bulletin’’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
30 Irving Place, New York 





Position, Direction, Form and Proportion 
are the fundamental elements of drawing. The seele- 
ments are largely mechanical, and through them 
the mechanical processes of drawing are taught. 

These four elements run through the entire subject 
of drawing, dividing it, for the convenience of teaching 
and learning, into four divisions that include practi- 
cally all the difficulties of the art. 

See March issue for particulars of the element, 
Position, or if you don’t want to wait, send to us for 
descriptive circular of Augsburg’s New Drawing and 
tell us the grade you teach. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
2457 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 





“Chuckles of Delight’’ 


‘There are no readers more beautiful than 
yours, nor more delightful to read. Our 
children have a set of the Primers for which 
there could never be a better commentary 
than their chuckles of delight when reading 
time comes.” 

— Alberta Walker, Normal School, Washington, D.C. 


Thousands of teachers are having a simi- 
lar experience with the Free and Treadwell 
Readers. Why not let your pupils share a 
condition that brings ‘‘chuckles of delight’’? 


The Reasons Are in the Books 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 
Chicago New York 





The School and Society — Dewey 


“An entirely new, vivid conception of a school.’» 
— Journal of Education 


$1.35 postpaid 


Literature in the Elementary School — 
MAacCLintock 


“Teachers ought to buy it as they buy diction- 
aries — and read it better.” 


— Elementary School Journal 
$1.50 postpaid 


Descriptions on request 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5867 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Music 


First WEEK 
Monday If possible, have a victrola listening lesson. 
Use a record suitable for your grade. 


Work for intelligent listening. 


Keep the room perfectly quiet during this time. 
The teacher may arouse the children’s interest by such 


remarks as: 


I wonder what this record is about. 
See how many things you can tell about it when you 


have heard it. 


The first time it is played, you will no doubt be dis- 
appointed at the meager information given you. 
That is to be expected. You might stimulate thei 


observatory powers by saying: 


Now, children, I am going to play it again. Listen 


carefully. 


See if you can hear any birds singing. Any animals 


talking. 


Is it a marching piece or a dancing piece? 
Does it make you sad or happy? Why? 


Do you hear voices? 


What musical instrument do you hear? Etc. 
The second attempt will be more successful. 


Tuesday Teach a valentine song by rote. 


Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Complete song. 


Friday Ear training. Work with monotones. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Teach a patriotic song by rote. 


Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete song. 


Thursday Syllable ear training. 


Teacher sing loo, loo, loo, loo. 
Pupils answer by singing do, me, sol, do, etc. 


Friday Continue above. 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday Begin the key of Bb. 
Explain the key signature. 
Find the position of low and high do. 
Write the scale, tonic chord and octave on the board, 
in the key of Bb. 


Tuesday Continue above. 


FourtH WEEK 


Select a song in the key of Bb for special study. 
Wednesday Select an easy song in this key for sight work. 
Thursday Continue sight reading. 
Friday Ear and voice training. 


Monday ‘Teach another patriotic song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday Complete song. 
Thursday Teach the syllables of the above song. 


Friday Complete above. 
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-Drawing 
First WEEK . 
Monday In silhouette (black) paint a girl blowing 
bubbles. 
Tuesday Repeat above, adding bench and bowl. 
Wednesday Paint in black two stickmen throwing 
snowballs. 
Thursday Ruler drill. 
Dictate a measuring lesson. 
Friday Picture study. “The Balloon,” by Dupre. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Make valentines. 
Tuesday Finish valentines. 
Wednesday Designs on squared paper. (Paper marked 
off in half or quarter inch squares.) 
If you are not provided with stick prints, use the 
small kindergarten sticks with the square ends. 
Dip these sticks in ink (or colored dye) and press on 
the squared paper to form a design. 
Thursday Continue above. Make a border. 
Friday Continue above. Make a surface design. 


Turrp WEEK 


Construct a set of doll’s furniture for the kindergarten 
doll house. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Landscape. Blue sky, snow, and three leafless 
trees. ; 
Tuesday Repeat. 
Wednesday Cut and paint a shield in red, white and 
blue. Save. 
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Thursday Paper cutting of the letters in the words 
“MY COUNTRY.” Save. 

Friday Mount the shield and beneath it arrange the 
words “MY COUNTRY.” 


Stories and Poems 

First WEEK 

Monday Memorize a patriotic quotation. 

Tuesday Memorize another quotation. 

Wednesday Memorize more quotations. 

Thursday Read selections from the “Just So Stories,” 
by Kipling. 

Friday Continue above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Memorize a poem about the flag. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete poem. 
Thursday Tell or read stories of Lincoln. 
Friday Continue above. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Tell or read stories of Washington. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Tell or read stories about Longfellow. 
Thursday “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
Friday Memorize selections from the above poen. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Read selections from “Black Beauty.” 
Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday Read selections from Kipling’s “Just So 
Stories.” 


Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Pupils tell the stories they like best. 








Summy’s Corner 


We want all Public School Teachers to know that the reports 
of the usefulness for Public School work of the 


MUSIC FOUNDATION by HAMILTON 


are more than meeting our expectations. 

We expected this book to provide a medium for training 
Public School Pupils in Ear Training, Sight Reading, and Part 
Singing, but, in addition, it has been welcomed on every side as a 


Comprehensive Instrument 


for instructing all pupils in an understanding of those Elements 
of Music which form the basis of genuine musical culture. 


MUSIC FOUNDATION: TWO VOLS. 


I MINS ooo 5h 60.08 6 0050000 sede ekgees< 25 cents 
A complete course in pedagogy; tells HOW to teach. 
Pallas Tee ons... cscccsncdcccccccivcsncesess 25 cents 
Provides dictation melodies for Sight Reading and Part 
Singing. 





VOWEL SONGS by William Lawrence 


For Vocal Training in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 
A Song for each vowel. 
Price, 25 cents 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 East Van Buren St., : : 


Chicago 





Public School Teachers: Send us your names. We have a 
communication of importance to send you. t 
Eastern Agency, 56 West 45th Street, New York City. 





Announcing 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING BOOK 


Grades 1 to 8 


A Really Wonderful Text 








The published result of a scientific investigation, backed 
by the University of Iowa, conducted by Dr. Ernest Horn and 
Dr. Ernest J. Ashbaugh — recognized as leaders in the teaching 
of spelling, enjoying national reputation. 


The Vocabulary is based on a scientific analysis of over 700.000 
running words of correspondence. These words were all classified 
as to frequency of use. and a minimum list of 3998 words is the 
basis of this new book. 580 Additional words are included as 
supplementary. Special methods of testing have been devised 
to insure that each pupil will eliminate his own errors. 


Explicit directions to both teacher and pupil are given. 


A vital contribution to the solution of the problem of developing 
a nation of good spellers. 


Let us tell you more about it. 





INQUIRIES SOLICITED 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, III. 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RHEUMATISM— RELIEF 


From Its Dreadful Pains and Aches, 
Stiffness, Soreness — 


Is properly to be sought in a good blood 
medicine, because authorities say rheumatism 
is a blood disease; acid has entered the blood, 
settling in the muscles and joints. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla comprises remedies that 
every physician prescribes for rheumatism, 
combined with other blood-purifying, tonic and 
strength-building ingredients in a formula 
vastly superior in make-up and in curative 
power. It does give relief. 





F THIS NOVA-TONE 
Te@ TALKING MACHINE 
Case Mahogany finish, enameled parts, 
no motor to get out of ender, excellent 
for all. Sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve great for 
cuts, burns, influenza, ete., Return $3 
and the machine is yours. 
free. Order 


today. Address. 
S, U. 8. Ce., Bex 420~-freenville, Pe. 

















New Entertainments 


Here are three splendid books for teachers. 
Community ——s for Various Days - - - 50c 
Special Plays for Special Days - - - - - 50c 
Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings - - - 75c 

Hundreds of other good Plays, Drills, Songs, 
Pageants, etc., listed in our Help- Catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
“THE HOUSe THAT HELPS” 
FRANKLIN, ~-also--- DENVER, COLORADO 
OHIO 944 So. Logan St. 





HOME STUDY — SPECIAL RATES 


Normal, Grammar School, High School, Civil Service, 
Engineering, Agricultural, English, Bookkeeping, Short- 
hand, Ly neem Journalism, Bible, ~ 5 
and Law Courses econ taught by mail. For S 

cial Rates, apply to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, ono 


yp A DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 414x7, $1. 
Note size, 644x10,$2. Letter 
size, 10x12%, $3.50. Full direc- 
tions, ink and o=r complete. 
Also sent C.0.D arger sizes. 
Send for Circular, Congr Work, 
and Special Offer to Teachers. 
Satisfaction or Money Back, and 
ALL MAIL cance PREPAID BY US. 

ISHER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


° DEAF = 


bearing is impaired, do not delay in sending for our 
FREE Booklet on NATURE’S REMEDY for deafness. 
A safe, easy and efficient HOME TREATMENT. Do 
not deprive yourself of the success and pleasure shut 
out of life by deafness, when good hearing can be re- 
stored so easily and with little expense. 


The Lisen Co., Denver, Colo. 


You Write the Words for a Song 


We write the music, publish and secure a copyright. Sub- 
mit poems on any subject. Do not let another day go by 
without submitting a poemtous.. Who knows—you may 
be the song writer of to-morrow. 
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THE METROPOLITAN STUDIOS 
914 So. Michigan Ave. Room 268 Chicago, III. 





DAKIN WEEKLY PLAN BOOK 
Only one copy per year is needed to insure a complete 
record. On using it you will discover many points in 
its favor. 
The weekly plan unit involves a minimum amount of 
work on the part of teachers. Planning lessons.in units 
of one week enables teachers to uot out systematic, pro- 
gressive lessons that can be fmnished in the time allotted. 
poe A plans are scrappy; the unit of time is too small for 
complete work. 
back of every page is left blank so that teachers 
can paste in clippings from educational papers, notes, etc., 
thus as each completed book a source of reference 
u 


Seating a First Grade 


(Continued from page 112) 


How many teachers in schools where there 
are no play rooms hate to see rainy days come! 
In about two minutes movable chair desks can 
be pushed far back so a big space in the 
center is free for ring toss, ball games, block 
building, playhouses or any form of desirable 
indoor play. 

The floor of a schoolroom can be thoroughly 
and easily cleaned when the seats are movabie. 
With the old stationary seats dust and dirt 
always collected in spite of all the janitor’s care. 
It is so hard to sweep, brush, or even use a 
vacuum cleaner around so many little sta- 
tionary seats. 

So, you will break away from artificial rows 
of uncomfortable, unsocial, unhygienic sta- 
tionary seats in your First Grade Room, won’t 
you? Equip it with modern movable ad- 
justable study chairs, and let the children 
enjoy the best. It can be done in any com- 
munity when the teacher is interested enough 
in her children so that she can make the 
patrons of the school see and feel the need 
and can persuade the Board of Education to 
fulfil the need. . (See page 119.) 





Our Valentine Box 
(Continued from page 105) 


These were to use for the children who would 
not get many —and I hoped they would not 
find out who sent them. 

I bought four dozen valentines in pretty 
envelopes — enough for each child and a few 
extra for little visitors who are always welcome 
on special days. The children would guess 
who these came from, because they were all 
alike. 

My big boy brought thé box to school the 
day before “The Day.” I found some pink 
crepe paper to put around it. One class, for 
seat work during one period, cut out little 
fancy hearts to decorate it. Another class 
folded and cut out little dancing girls. These 
looked very beautiful when pasted on the 
pink paper. 

I asked the children to have all the valentines 
in the box in the morning. At noon, after a 
hurried lunch at school, I wrote each child’s 
name on a sheet of paper. Then as I looked 
through the box, I checked off the valentines 
for each child, so that I had a record of just 
how many each one had. I added those I had 
made, with a few purchased ones left over 
from last year, and when I had finished, almost 
every child had the same number. A few had 
one or two more, but most of them had six 
valentines. In case there should be need for 
more, I slipped a few under the box, and had 
a pencil handy. 

In the afternoon we had such a good time! 
We planned to use half an hour for our valen- 
tines, but there were so many it took almost 
an hour. Each child came up to the front as 
his name was called and if his valentine was 
not in the envelope he held it up for all to see. 

At last the box seemed to be empty. The 
children spread the valentines on the desks 
so that I might see them all. 

Two little boys did not seem quite so well 
supplied as the others, so I quickly wrote their 
names on two that were pushed under the box. 

Then I said, “Why, here are two more 
valentines, one for Willie and one for John.” 
Everybody went home happy that night and 
the next morning Willie said, ‘My mamma 
never thought I’d get so many. She thought 
may be I wouldn’t even get one.” 





For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Get the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





and aid ture ora 
DaKkin’s WEEKL 60 cents, postpaid. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 
120 Boylston St., - . Boston, Mass 


(See page 135) 








er 
Sickness 


Nothing restores Strength and 
Vitality as quickly as Vinol, our 
Cod Liver and Iron Tonic. 





rs. Moone Proved This: 


Warsaw, Ind.—“Influenza left me 
terribly weak and anaemic and with no 
appetite. I could not even walk around 
the house without being all exhausted, 
and as I am a housewife I had to have 
help. I tried tonics and doctors with- 
out benefit. I read about Vinol, and 
four bottles built me up and restored 
my strength, and I have several friends 
who were benefited in the same way 
by its use.” —Mrs, CHARLES Moone. 


»Weak, anaemic persons af all ages are 
promptly benefited by this famous tonic. 
be HE are so sure it 1s better than any 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 








New “Prang Bulletin!” 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kinder- 
garten Teacher and every teacher of hand-work 
needs this new “‘Prang Bulletin’ of Art Supplies, 
profusely ~~ e Do you know “‘Enamelac” 
and “Permodello” 


THE pane COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 80 Irving Piace, N.Y. 




















Either pin {illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
hocey. Silver plate 25¢ es., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
Qe silver 50¢ ea., $5.00 doz. Write for catalog. 
\ 3 BASTIAN BROS, CO. 

3499 934 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





Make Flowers 


Make the flowers that 
bloom in the Spring 
bloom all year ‘round 
with Dennison's Crepe 
Paper and flower ma- 
terials. Use them to 
trim homes, halls and 
boots. At 10,000 deal- 
ers. 


Send roc. toDennison, Dept. S, Framingham, 
Mass., for “Art and Decoration”’ booklet 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, 
the Indians sent the canoe speeding down the 
river.’ — Every true American should read 
this story, together with the ninety-nine 
others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B. Evans 


Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 

Here is a book which in red-blooded in- 
terest outrivals the finest fiction. It is a big 
book in every way — in purpose, plan, appeal 
and size. There are 447 pages, set in beauti- 
ful big type; one hundred stories from our 
own history, told in a clear, graphic style that 
is irresistible. 

”* AMERICA FIRST’’ is to a complete 
history of America what Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” is to the unabridged edition. 
It emphasizes interesting details which the 
text book lacks. In connection with every 
great historical movement there are sympa- 
thetic side events teeming with human 
interest. A knowledge of these gives to the 
child a better conception of the lesson studied 
than the unembellished facts of the history 
text book itself. For every period of United 
States history, America First supplies a 
human interest story that lends a touch of 
realism to the text book lesson. It makes 
the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
aids the pupil in memorizing the vital facts, 
and leads to more satisfactory results in the 
work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, 
these supplementary word pictures of our 
nation in the making are brilliantly presented 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in placing America first among the 
nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, 
heroism and patriotism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, 
splendid entertainment, and high grade book- 
making, this volume will appeal to teachers 
in every school grade. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Boston New York m Philadelphia Atlanta 
Chicago: Thomas a ae egy need 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry Co., Ltd., Agents 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Prmmary Epucation, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


This is certainly a day of freedom and spontaneity for the 
school child. We all rejoice in it when it does not eventuate 
in mere license and the aimless frittering of time. That 
there is some danger of these eventualities at a time when 
it is becoming more and more difficult to secure strong and 
able teachers, certain indications seem to assure us. For 
example, in a school near Berlin the pupils themselves 
suggest the subjects for discussion — any subject, appar- 
ently, that happens to interest them at the moment, 
whether politics, philosophy or spelling —the teacher 
being used as a court of appeal, if, indeed, he happens to 
know enough of the matter in hand to act in such a capacity. 
One hates to think where such a method might lead a class 
of lively youngsters with a weak teacher. A writer in the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna says: 


Many people doubtless take secret comfort in seeing the old-style 
Prussian schoolmaster, with his straight-laced heredity traditions 
and formalities, pushed into a corner, even though they may acknow]- 
edge to themselves that old Germany owed much of its greatness to 
his punctilious discipline. To-day we are in an era of the boldest 
conceivable experiments, performed at the cost of the children. The 
latter have become merely material for educational clinics. For 
instance, an ultra reforming schoolmaster recently marched his class 
into the Castle Square, carrying all kinds of propagandist placards, 
where the little fellows preformed a sort of scalp dance as a protest 
against religious instruction in the schools. 


Out of this chaos of pedagogic theories one dominant idea seems to 
be emerging — that which Gustav Wyneken tried to carry out in his 
institution at Wickersdorf just before the war. His idea of an “or- 
ganized school population” was not applied there long enough to 
show positive results; but it is assumed to offer the most promising 
key to our present problem. According to his ideas, the pupils as a 
body should form a deliberative assembly vested with self-governing 
powers, in which the teachers should be merely the first among equals. 
These emancipated freemen, spending their whole time in their garden 
schools, pursuing a revolutionary scheme of studies and conducting 
their re would be liberated almost entirely from parental 
control. 


Some pictures of such school children recently came to 
the editor from Berlin. They did not look as if they were 
particularly enjoying their freedom, but they did make one 
wonder a little whither our new philosophies may be leading 
us. 





On another page of this issue Miss Marie Runge describes 
the way in which her first grade room is arranged and the 
improved seats which the children occupy. We commend 
the article to the careful reading of all teachers. Primary 
schools in which the old-fashioned desk obtains are still far 
too numerous. Happy children and an ideal atmosphere 
will never be wholly realized until some such improve- 
ments as those suggested by Miss Runge are adopted 


A Flag Drill 


Annie E. Dakin 
Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary School, Bennington, Vt. 





a 


a A drill designed for any number of children of school 
age — suitable for any occasion. 

6 Done on circle, with straight line across front, in 
eight figures. 

¢ Any good march time may be used; also song, 
“Star Spangled Banner,” required. 

d Arrange children, having tallest ones on each end of 
line, grading down to smallest ones in center of line. 

e Each child carries American flag, on 18-inch stick, 
held out, straight up, and a little to one side of front of body. 
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Salute Place fingers of right hand close together, thumb 
close to hand. Raise right hand to side of head, a little 
in front and above right ear, palm front; tips of fingers 
resting lightly against side of head. Upper arm straight 
out from shoulder, lower arm on slant from elbow to head. 
Hold head straight, eyes directly to front. 


Fic. I 

March on to straight line, marking time until all are on. 
At signal, face front. At signal, Salute. At signal, face 
left. Mark time. 


Fic. II 

At signal, march to back and around circle. At signal, 
reverse, march around circle. At signal, reverse again, 
marching around circle onto straight line across front. 


Fic. II 

Make short turn at end of straight line, march to opposite 
end across stage — short turn and back; so on, back and 
forth across stage, to back ‘of circle. 

March around circle and on to straight line, across front, 
marking time until all are on line. 


Fic. IV 

At signal, face front. At signal, Salute. At signal, 
divide line in center, half facing right, half facing left; 
mark time. At signal, march from opposite sides to meeting 
point at back of circle. Join partners, marching in twos 
down center to front of circle. Divide and march on 
straight lines to opposite ends. 


Fic. V 

Repeat Fig. IV, coming down center, marching in twos, 
to front, turn to right, march around circle once, then down 
center to front again, divide and march on straight line to 
opposite ends, marking time till all are on line. At signal, 
face front. Signal, Salute. 


Fic. VI 

Mark time. At signal, march from opposite sides to 
point two-thirds back on circle. Turn and cross lines in 
center of circle, going to opposite sides of straight line. 
Repeat, and mark time when back on straight line. 


Fic. VII 

a At signal, march from opposite sides to meeting point 
at back of circle. First couple arch flags, second couple 
lower flags, march under, raise flags, making second arch. 
Third couple meet and do likewise; so on, until all have 
arched flags, the last couple coming down the long arch 
being the smallest children to arch flags. 

b At signal, divide, march to opposite sides around to 
meeting point at back, repeating the figure, which brings 
tallest ones again the leaders. 

¢ Keep double line, turn to right, march once around 
circle in twos, down center to front, divide, going to opposite 
ends of straight line, marking time until all are on line. 


Fic. VIII 


» a At signal, face front. At signal, lower flag until top 
of flag is about even with shoulder or chin. At signal, 
Salute. 


6 Remain in this position, audience standing while 
“Star Spangled Banner” is sung. 


¢ At chorus, lower right hand, raise flags high above 
head, straight and still, heads erect, eyes to front. 


d At second stanza, return to position and salute, 
as in first stanza. 


e At close of song, signal, raise flags to position for 
marching, turn to left, mark time. 


At signal, march to back, once around circle, and off. 
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“‘ Tris croesed the rain- 
bow bridge from Olym- 
2 pus to earth—and her errands 
were those of help and courage 
and bright hope.” — Read this 
beautiful story in 


WONDER STORIES 


THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 

Here is the best collection of mythological 
stories you have ever seen. Its contents 
were not chosen promiscuously to make a 
“book of myths,” but were carefully selected 
to provide a book which would present to a 
child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the 
world’s greatest literature. 


Ancient mythology has suggested the basic 
theme of many famous classics, and reference 
to it is frequent in the writings of all masters. 
WONDER STORIES is made up of those 
myths most frequently referred to in such 
works. ‘win 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is 
superior to all other books of myths is the 
manner in which the stories are told. The 
author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant 
and intensely interesting. It is characterized 
by a pleasing clearness of diction, which can- 
not fail to leave a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the youthful mind. 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Bradley Quality book-making. It 
is printed from large, clear type on high grade 
paper, with six full-page color illustrations 
by Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 8% inches; 
344 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 









A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children 
or for the children to read: 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 
By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 
Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters 
ever created in animal literature. In adventures with his 
brother, Woof, and Mother Black Bear, he learns the vital 
lessons of life through experiences, the moral emphasis of 
which is conveyed clearly to the minds of young readers. 
The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in the 
book are faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every chapter. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 — 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Beston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
m Toronto: The George M. iendry Co., Ltd., Agents 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


Ge Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % S23°3°icton se 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 42d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally: 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
FREE RECISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 265 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-.QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ “— 











Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

——— ee re — able candidates. Services free 
CuarLes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xew yous” 


Recommends college and fe graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
in all parts of the country. 
Se pasute aes _, Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 








Advises parents about schools 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Free Registration Unsurpassed facilities for service 


Write us if interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 
Special attention given grade teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 











Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE (42nd STREET), NEW YORK 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.” A comprehensive organization. 
NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, OFFICE, 643 PARK AVE., H. C. Reeves, Manager 


TEACHERS WW A IN DED 


We secure better positions at better salaries than can be secured by individual efforts. Calls come from 
every section of the country. EN ROLL NOW for a new position. No registration fee unless placed. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU W. J. HAWKINS, Manager 
824 Metropolitan Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











THE WAY TO | THE | ee | I > y:% oe” O TEACHERS’ 


THE BEST 31 West Leake Street. Suite 205 AGEN CY 
POSITIONS |DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 








BOOK NOTES 


Growinc Up. By Mary Seaton Vorse. 
Boni and Liveright, New York. 

The story of Robert, Sara, and Jamie, the 
three children of Tom and Alice Marcey. 
“They thought in their hearts that Robert 
[this was when he he was the only one and 
very small] was so good and well because they 
were unusually wise people. They were so 
sure of this that they spent many agreeable 
evenings thanking God that they were not as 
other parents!” But they forgot that most 
children are blessed with vivid imagainations, 
as well as wills of their own, not to speak of 
their friends on the Other Side. 

The book is cleverly done. The author 
displays a knowledge of child nature that 
would delight a Preyer, an O’Shea, or a 
Stanley Hall. Every teacher, as well as 
parent, could read it with advantage. 

We have space for but one excerpt: 


“Already before school closed its gates upon 
him, Robert had been growing up, and each 
day took him away from Sara, who remained 
hopelessly imbedded in the early innocence of 
babyhood. 

“What he thought of Sara he let out one 
Sunday morning when Sara was first to appear 
in Sunday School. 

“I’m not going to take Sara to Sunday 
School,’ he announced, ‘unless she’ll learn who 
Christ is.’ He looked at his sister with dis- 
approval. His attitude toward her was that 
of a sensitive young man of twenty, towards a 
sister afflicted with the giggles. Silly was 
what he thought Sara was. ‘There isn’t 
another child of her age,’ he went on, ‘who 
doesn’t know who Christ is. Every child 
knows — only Sara. She won’t learn — she 
don’t care. And why don’t she care? It’s 
because she can’t stand religion.’ 

***T can too,’ came from Sara, .who was 

sitting on the floor making a long circus 
procession from the animals in Jamie’s Noah’s 
Ark. 
**You don’t. You don’t even know who 
Noah was. You play all day with Noah’s Ark 
and you don’t even know who Noah is. She’s 
like that,’ he confided to his mother. ‘She’s 
just as thick, she’s just as dumb.’ 

““¢Thick! dumb!’ thought Alice to herself. 
Here were the fruits of public school. 

“*T do know who Noah is,’ said Sara 
belligerently. 

** “Who is he?’ said Robert the inquisitor. 

“**He’s the one what the whale et,’ replied 
Sara with assurance. 

““*There, there, you see! That’s the way 
she goes on! [I tell her who Christ is —I tell 
her time and again. Then what does she say? 
You tell Mother who Christ is.’ 

““*Christ’s the Sun-God,’ lisped Sara. 

““*That’s what she always says when she 
doesn’t call him Crust! Jesus Crust is what 
she says and you want me to take her to 
Sunday School! You want I should have five 
fights on my hands with boys laughing at Sara?’ 

“*Come, come,’ said Tom, ‘you nag your 
sister in the most awful fashion. Sara knows 
as well as you do that Christ is the son of God. 
Why shouldn’t she know? She’s heard 
nothing else since she was born.’ 

““*Ves, why shouldn’t she,’ echoed Robert 
gloomily, “‘and why shouldn’t she know who 
Christopher Columbus is? Bet you Jamie 
knows. He knows more than Sara does 
and he’s only three.’ 

““*T do know who George Washington is. 
He’s the one who discovered America.’ 

“There! You see? I won’t go a place 
with her before she knows the difference 
between George Washinpton, Christopher 
Columbus, and Jesus Christ. I spend aiter- 
noons telling her — yes, and mornings, about 
which was the father of our country, and which 
discovered America, but she won’t remember.’ 

“*And you know why I won’t; and you 
know why I can’t ’member, Robert Marcey! 
It’s because those old men are none of ’em 
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~THE Book or NEw Ipgas, No. I. Evans 
Brothers, Limited. London. Price, 60|cents. 
The beginning teacher who will have a class 
of little children new to school life next autumn 
will find many valuable suggestions in this 
little volume. It will tell her just how to 
meet mothers, how to organize her class, how 
to care for the comfort and morals of the little 
children, how to arrange her time-table most 
economically, how to decorate and enliven 
the schoolroom and lastly, how to prepare 
and present lesson material. It would be 
hard to find so many useful hints in so concise 
a form. 


How To TEACH THE PRIMARY GRADES. By 
Nellie Cooper. A. Flanagan Company, Chi- 
cago. Price, $1.65. 

This is another book for primary teachers. 
It deals more specifically with subject matter 
and methods of presentation and less with the 
general care of the children than does the 
English book. Miss Cooper is a primary 
supervisor of long experience and her illus- 
trative lessons are a valuable guide for any 
young teacher. 


THE FLOWER OvTLINEsS. By Miss M. E. 
Eaton, Botanical Gardens, Bronx. 

“The Flower Outlines” are the latest addi- 
tions to the valuable Outline Drawings pub- 
lished by the Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., printed on suitable paper fpr 
coloring with either crayons or water colors. 

Miss Eaton has made some very lovable 
drawings of the flowers and they will be a 
great inspiration to further the study of 
flowers. 

They are printed in large size, so that even 
the kindergartners may use them. Thirty 
platesinaset. Size, 7 inches by 914 inches,. 


NaturE Noresoox Series Edited by 
Anna Botsford Comstock, Assistant Professor 
of Nature Study, Cornell University. The 
Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Comprises the following Notebooks: Bird 
Notes, No. I and II, Tree Notes, Plant Notes, 
Insect Notes, Fish Notes, Common Animal 
Notes. Pocket size, ranging from 123 to 
150 pages, 44 by 7 inches. 

These Notebooks have proven to be most 
useful and practical aids to successful work in 
the subjects covered. They combine both 
field work and school work (or home work) 
under one cover. They are so planned that 
they are adaptable to any part of the country 
for field work and where outline drawings are 
included the subjects cover a wide range of 
localities. ‘The nature Notebooks are an in- 
spiration to the teacher and to the student. 
They are in use the year around by Nature 
Study clubs, by classes in rural, city, private, 
and normal schools. 





Teachers—Become Railway Mail 


Clerks. $1600 to $2300 Year 


The United States Government needs Rail- 
way Mail Clerks. Both men and women over 
seventeen are eligible. Women are assigned 
to office positions in the Railway Mail Service. 
Examinations are held everywhere every 
month. Write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. G231, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places, and large descriptive book, showing the 
positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


TEACHERS 
Desiring promotion will fill out and mail to- 
day to 

Educators-Agency, !450 Y.M.C.A. Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of 
positions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 


rr, eda tude debe bee nee 








THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 


10i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON o 
Managed since 1897, by a School Superintendent, gives 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANuAL FREE 














THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency —-LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required— Address: 








The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “ “9%”?! National Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 








Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE — FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 
OS a = 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NartT. BANK BLDG. _DenverR.COLO 


OTHER OFFICES: 


Portland, Ore. Minneapolis Los Angeles 
North W. Bank Bidg, Lumber Exchange Chamber of Commerce 


Kansas Oity, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 





WM. RUFFER, AM., - - - - - Manager 


W.S. FRY, B.S. - - - - Assistant Manager 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. -_ - Assistant Manager 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


LARGEST TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY IN THE WEST 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY soxievara, ‘Cricaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, ““Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash- 

















Nation- Wide Search for Grade Teachers! 


Big demand for Grade and Rural School Teachers all over the country! If 
available now or later, come to an Agency nationalin scope. No registration fee. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Southern Building, Washington 101 West 41st St., New York. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. Steger Building, Chicage. General Oftices, Evanston, Ill. 





7000 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


Last season we received official requests from employers in forty-three states and four foreign 
countries for nearly SEVEN THOUSAND teachers for schools and —— from Kindergarten 
to University. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do so by =m- 
ployers direct. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are wanted If 
you want a position with the Progressive employers who depend upon our Professional Service 
for teachers, you must use the same service they use. Free enrollment. Commission payable 
out of first and second months’ salary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 336 Journal Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEACHER Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


oO. ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Seater Gan Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 
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Oe ae RRR 
courage to undertake and do things. 
own home, 
You Can Be Well 
i emeeeeenenel 

be sick, when you know how. 
ailments, write me. 

Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 
sicians. 
me. Yourletter will be held in 
Write to-day, before you forget. 
stand or walk correctly, free. 


134 
You Can Weigh 
| Pee you how to sit, stand and walk 
correctly, give you grace, abundant vitality— 
I build you up or reduce 
you to normal—all in your 
In a few weeks you can sur- 
prise your family and friends. 
Without Drugs 
It’s easier to be well than to 
If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
Indigestion Constipation 
Nervousness Poor Circulation 
My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement ofleading phy- 
What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
Susanna Cocroft 
215 N. Michigan Blivd., Dept. 45, Chicago 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority 
on conditioning women as our training 
camps conditioned our men. 














Warm Your Blood 


A poet has said that “the owl for all his 
feathers was a-cold.” Some people for all 
their wraps are a-cold whenever they are 
out-of-doors even in normal winter weather. 

It is plain that they need the warmth there 
is in pure, rich, red blood, which reaches 
through artery and vein, from head to foot, 
all over the body. They could be told by 
many people, from experience, that to have 
this good blood they should take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. This great medicine has really 
made it possible for many men and women, 
boys and’ girls, to enjoy cold weather and 
resist the attacks of disease. It gives the 
right kind of warmth, stimulates and strength- 
ens at the same time, and its benefits are as 
lasting as those of any tonic possibly can be. 

If there is biliousness or constipation, which 
often occurs as a result of the torpifying effect 
of cold, Hood’s Pills may be taken. They are 
perfectly compatible with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and are gentle and thorough. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations, constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. G230, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places, and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 








PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-25, Chicago 





New Method Makes Music 
Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing — Every Step Made Simple as ABC 
TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson — and 
Nothing Unless Satisfied 


‘How often have you 
wished that you knew how 
to play the violin or piano 
or whatever your favorite 
instrument may -or that 
you could take part in sing- 


Thee many an evening’s 
pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the 

mission “Ican’t sing,” or 


by note. No “trick” music, no “numbers” no make- 
shifts of any kind. 

I call my method “new” simply because it is so 
radically different from the old and Be pwnd hehe 
ways of teaching music. ‘But my method is thoroughly 
time-tried and proven. Over 250,000 successful 
pupils — from boys and girls of 7 and 8 to men and 
women of 70 —are the proof. 

Largely through the recommendations of satisfied 
pupils, I have built up the largest school of music in 
the world. 

To prove what I say, you can take any course on 
trial—singing or any instrument you prefer — and 
judge entirely by your own progress. If for any 
reason you are not satisfied with the course or with 
what you learn from it, then it won’t cost you a single 














“No, I am penny. I guarantee satisfaction. On the 

sorry, but I Sino aiienene a other hand, if you are pleased with the 

can’t play.” Fes oP ve de course, the total cost amounts to only a 

And now — mced Pupils few cents a lesson, with your music and 

at last—this Piano Harmony and everything also included. When learning 

pleasure and Organ Composition} to play or sing is so easy, why continue 

satisfaction that you have sooften wished | Violin Sight Singing} to confine your enjoyment of music to mere 

for can be easily added to your daily life. Drumsand Guitar ae Why not at least let me send 

No need to join a class. No need to Traps Ukelele you my free book that tells you allabout my 
pay a dollar or more per lesson to a Banjo Harp methods? I know you will find this boo 

private teacher. Neither the question Mandolin Cornet absorbingly interesting, simply because it 

of time nor ry is any longer a bar | Clarinet Piccolo shows you how easy it is to turn your 

—every one of the obstacles that have | Flute Trombone wish to play or sing into an actual fact. 

been confining your enjoyment to mere |$axophone Cello Just now I am making a special short- 

listening have now been removed. time offer that cuts the cost per lesson 








My method of teaching music—in your 
spare time at home, with no strangers around to em- 
barrass you — makes it amazingly easy to learn to 
sing by note or to play any instrument. . 

‘ou don’t need to know the fitst thing about music 

to begin — don’t need to know one note from another. 
My method takes out all the hard part — overcomes 
all the difficulties — makes your progress easy, rapid 
and sure. 4 - 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a_ beginner, 
my method is a revolutionary improvement over the 
old methods used by private teachers. The ns 
I send you explain every point and show every step 
in simple Print-and-Picture form that you can’t g0 
wrong on — every s' is made as clear as A B C. 

My method is as t h as it is easy. I teach 


you the only right way —teach you to play or sing 





. _ . in two—send your name now, before 
this special offer is withdrawn. No obligation—simply 
use the coupon or send your name and address in a 
letter or on a postcard. 


U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2692 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
a eee eaertlUrerlCcrlCUCcrerUlUCUCcerUlUCU reEtlUCUceeetCeertllCeeetCeelCUeeCUee ee 
Mr. David F. Kemp, President U. S$. School of Music 
2692 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 


Name 


ddress 


‘‘The Best College Humor’”’ 


his is a most amusing volume of a thou- 
sand of the funniest things from all the Ameri- 
can College Humorous magazines. It teems 
with ludicrous cartoons of a college atmosphere 
from the Yale Record to the California 
Pelican. 

The introduction by Witwer is a gem of 
humor in itself, and the compiler, Harvey 
Ritcher, displays an instinct for picking out 
humor that would well recommend him to any 
of the leading comic magazines of the country. 
The “jazz band” jacket echoes throughout 
every page in the book. 

Published by Handy Book Corporation, 
Reading, Pa. 






















cWere's the 
sundation Tacck 


For every teacher 
For every school 


WEBSTER'S 


INEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


When questions arise in the 
history recitation, in language 
work, in spelling,or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, 
synonyms, pronunciation, new 
words, flags, state seals, etc., do 
you suggest that this Supreme 
Authority is a universal ques- 
tion answerer and contains just 
the information desired ? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 Geo- 

phical Subjects. 12,000 Biographical 

tries. 6,000 ions 
and 2,700 pages. 28 


Write for Secimen Pages of 
Regular and India-Paper 
Editions, Prices, etc. 








WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 


We will write the music and guarantee pub- 
lication on a royalty basis. Submit poems 
on any subject. 

SETON MUSIC COMPANY 


920 S. Michigan Ave. Room 273 Chicago 











The little matter of (0 ets. will bring you 
the Pathfinder eight weeks on trial, The 


Eras merge ID Se ca 
at 25c. 
U. &, Supply Co. Box 93 Greenville, Pa. 
Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, pub- 


What Hshed at the Nation’s center, for all the 
Di Nation; an independent home paper 
out 


a 1 that prints all the news of the world 
Will bring 


and tells the truth; now in its 2 
year. This paper fills the bill with- 
emptying the 





Ww ton has become 
the Worid’s Capital and 
the Pathfinder is 
like a in the inner 
council th those who 
the id the world’s destiny. 
expense of 
TP or mente, this % yom meena, 
want a paper your hom 
which. is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, the Pa ler is 
yours. If you w app’ a pa- 
per which Lae everyth: 
strongly efly—here it 
10¢ to show that you 
, and bs will 


world, at 


Nation 
Capita 


mo. 
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They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 





“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT 


CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 
on ‘stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 


ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book is 


complete in itself and independent of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 
The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


FfRICE, GO CENTS EACH 


PUSS IV BOOTS — REYNARD THE FOX 
Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
— the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
een long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘Puss in Boots’’ and 
of “‘Reynard the Fox”? must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 
THREE LITTLE KITTENS — CHICKEN LITTLE 

Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 

TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY 
2 Graphically illustrated 

Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. co 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore .is handled by Mrs. Pratt-C hadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great — in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
deyeloping the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, apposite, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary isevolved. (b) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 


THE THREE PIGS 


Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. 
_ TheJaim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


Boston New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB— TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
in store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 
book. 


RED RIDING HOOD — THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the ‘terest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the oseudon tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that.the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basie Text) 
Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp. 

Consider the leading original practical features: (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, incitin 
the child to self-activity. (b) Illustrations, unique, alive wi 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than any primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a@ way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 
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Once there was a little boy 
Wouldn't brush his teeth 





And when he went to bed one night, 


And snuggled underneath 


The great, warm covers, Oh dear me! 


He had a dreadful dream 


Some goblins came and « hased him 


Tilkthey made that poor bo 


yY scream 


And when at last they caught him, 


They dragged him far away 
And changed him to an old 
With hair of silvery grey 
He didn't have a single toot 
He couldn't eat a bite, 


° old man 


h 


His nose and chin they almost touched 


e wasa dreadful sight 


The goblins danced and capered ‘round 


And shouted in their gleé, 


“*A boy who will not brush his teeth 


““A man like this will be. 
Next morning when that bo 
He bounded out of bed, 


**Get me my Colgate’s Dent 


“*And tooth-brush, quick,”” h 


“From this day on, I'll brus 
Then added with a shout 
“No goblins shall catch me 


“With my TEETH 
ALI 


“Submitted with apologies to 
James Whitcomb Riley.” 


y awoke 
al Cream, 


e said. 
h my teeth” 


OUT’ 

















**There was a boy in our good town 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He bought a tube of Colgate’s Cream 
And a tooth-brush just his size 


And when he squeezed some on his brush 
Each morning, noon and night, 

He yelled with joy, did our wise boy 
To find his teeth so white !"" 





Hygiene Jingles 


OR captivating a child's im- 

agination and teaching a les- 
son at the same time, rhymes 
have never been surpassed. 


The nursery parody above, 
and the rhyme suggested by 
“Little Orphant Annie's” hair- 
raising tale of thelittle boy who 
wouldn't say his prayers, were 
sent in to us by educators who 
know the value of Colgate 
Classroom Helps in Dental 
Hygiene lessons. 


You may be able to use these 
rhymes in your own work, 
either as they are, or as a 
suggestion for versifying drill 
in your classes. 


Your dental hygiene lessons 
must sustain interest because 
the daily care of his teeth de- 
pends on each child. Without 
cost, you can obtain material 
to make vivid every lesson you 
present on “Good Teeth—Good 
Health”. (See coupon below.) 


The use of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, night and morn- 
ing, is so safe and normal a 
habit to implant! There is 
no unnatural, druggy action 
claimed for it. Ribbon Dental 
Cream is simply a safe, sane, 
deliciously flavored, cleansing 
dentifrice for grown-ups and 


for children. 


COLGATE’S HELPS FREE 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to you, as a teacher, without charge once 


a school year. You receive enough free trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to 


supply each of your pupils 


And for your personal use, we send a dainty gift of Colgate’s products 


« — 
_— 2 


" = 


Included are Reminder Cards, dental lectures, 
clever jingles, charts and other practical information. 


County.. erry 


Dept. 80 


School, District No.... 


Reference (name of School Superin- 


Please send me, free of charge. ““Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping 


address, stating which) 


(This offer is good only in U. S. A.) 


















’ COLGATE &CO. 


199 Fulton St., N.Y. 


No.of pupils in my direct charge..... 


tendent or member of School Board) 
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